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“WHAT THE FIREBIRD AND 
CAMARO COULD HAVE BEEN.” 


~CAR AND DRIVER, SEPTEMBER, '83 * 
























66 Dodge has proved 
that a small, turbo 
charged front-wheel 
drive car can be con 
sidered the potential 
equal of the fabled 
rear-wheel-drive 
V-8's 99 

CAR AND DRIVER 

7 SEPTEMBER 83 





667 his new sports 
coupe is a bonafide 
all-American front 
wheel-drive muscle 
car? 

CAR AND DRIVER 
«JULY 83 










5 yeors/£ 000 m es, whichever comes first. Limited warranty on outer 
35 est. hwy..[22] EPA est mpg. Use EPA est. mpg to compare. Yo 





66The Daytona Turbo 
Z is one of the best- 
handling front-wheel- 
drive production cars 
we have tested: 
MOTOR TREND 


DODGE PRESENTS A SAMPLING OF WHAT THE 
EXPERTS ARE SAYING ABOUT DODGE DAYTONA TURBO Z. 


66Dodge’s Daytona 
Turbo Z is one U.S. 
built, U.S.-legal, 
world-quality sports 
Car. 
SPORTS CAR GRAPHIC 





JULY 85 
66The Daytona is a 
remarkably fine han 
dling GT coupe. It’s 
right up there in the 
Porsche 944 ballpark 
at about half the 
price: 
POPULAR MECHANICS 
~ JULY 83 
661t’s a car designed to 
give adriver the thrill 
of victory without the 
agony of defeat? 
1UTO WEEK 
\UGUST 22, 83 
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66 A sleek, fast sports 
coupe that can hold its 
own on any road in 


the country. 
CAR AND DRIVER 
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DODGE. AMERICA'S BEST 
BUILT, BEST BACKED CARS: 





Daytona Turbo Z is 
the ultimate Daytona. 
There’s also our 
Daytona Turbo 
model...or the base 
Daytona that starts at 
just $8298"* Avail 
Alb) om COM PLU N MO) Om (ere ie 
at your Dodge dealer. 
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vay vory depending 
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DODGE DAYTONA TURBO Z. 
TURBOCHARGED, FUEL-INJECTED, 
FRONT-WHEEL DRIVE, 
AAT HII WI AYE AND BACKED BY 
5/50 PROTECTION.” 


AN 
AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION. 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY 
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ALetter from the Publisher 


A s TIME’s Los Angeles—based Show Business correspondent, 
Denise Worrell has often contended with the problem of 
gaining access to press-shy stars. “The hardest thing about re- 
porting in Hollywood,” she says, “is penetrating the thicket of 
people surrounding celebrities. Stars get 
heat rash in the constant glare of public 
scrutiny. If they do not have a thick skin, 
they get a thick entourage.” Despite the 
difficulties presented by this fortress 
mentality, there is a need for it. Says 
Worrell: “Celebrities build barriers to 
protect themselves from the overcurious 
public. Unfortunately, a barrier can turn 
into a prison, an enchanted prison but 
nonetheless a prison.” 

One celebrity who never risks unac- 
companied strolls is Pop Singer Michael 


Jackson, the subject of this week’s cover Denise Worrell visits Joseph Jackson 


story. Jackson has become increasingly 

reclusive, avoiding interviews and using his family’s palatial 
home in Encino, Calif., as a hideaway. When Worrell started 
working on the story, even Jackson’s friends and family de- 
clined to speak with her. But just when it seemed that the entou- 
rage had erected an impenetrable shield, several people close to 
Jackson relented. Joseph and Katherine Jackson, Michael’s 
parents, granted Worrell their first interviews in five years. And 
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even though Michael himself continued to be elusive, Worrell 
remained an admirer. Says she: “At the worst times, when I was 
the most frustrated, I would hear his Billie Jean on the radio, or 
his Beat It video would come on MTV. Then all the frustration 
would evaporate, and I would have to smile.” 

One of the chores taken on by Deborah Kaplan, who also 
reported on the story from Los Angeles, was a canvass of Jack- 
vaviowumexexwency SON'S neighbors. Again that shield. Says 
Kaplan: “I braved iron gates, intercom 
mumblings and dogs, and met glares Bo- 
ris Karloff would have envied. None of 
those neighbors would talk to me.” 

New York City-based Reporter- 
Researcher Elaine Dutka interviewed 
music-industry performers, critics and 
producers in an effort to put the Jackson 
phenomenon in perspective. Says she: 
“Jackson is a master entrepreneur. He 
has an uncanny sense of what the public 
: wants and surrounds himself with top- 
notch artists and advisers.” 

Contributor Jay Cocks, a veteran rock 
critic who wrote the cover story, says: “There will be tremendous 
pressure for Jackson to top himself with his next album. But as 
long as he maintains his family’s support and his spiritual 
strength, I think he has some very creative years ahead of him.” 
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Cover: Portrait by Andy Warhol 
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Cover: Star of records, 
radio and rock video, 
a one-man rescue 
team for the music 
business, a singer who 
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World: Iraq is accused Prayer and Politics: 
of using poison gas Church and state area 
against Iranian little less separate after 


troops. » Caribbean 
islands are being 





the high court rules 
that a city can display 





cuts across boundaries armed, and alarmed, a créche at Christmas, 
of style and race, Mi- by the U.S. » Asian and pressure builds for 
chael Jackson is set- | drugs find a new mar- a constitutional 
ting the beat for the ket: Asia. » Poles amendment to allow 
decade. See SHOW fight to keep the cru- prayer in schools. See 
BUSINESS. cifix in the classroom. NATION. 
16 41 42 64 66 67 
Nation Education Economy & Business Press Law Medicine 
Hart and Mondale After a two-year Gulfand Socalagree Twenty yearsaftera Mounting a major Pregnant women are 
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>» Congress and are recruitingoncam- merger.» National sion, journalists and current Brink’s mur- City about the dan- 
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Behavior 

Amid clashing sym- 
bols, scholars at 

a conference argue 
the history and mean- 
ing of Little Red Rid- 
ing Hood. 


dents are competing 
hard for the jobs. 


76 

Art 

The first properly 
done U.S. show of Pi- 
casso’s last decade, on 
view at Manhattan’s 
Guggenheim, inspires 
awe if not pleasure. 


guilty. > A utility 
struggles to survive. 


Sport 

The spiral in football 
is economic, as Steve 
Young signs with the 
U.S.F.L. for $36 mil- 
lion and “cries all the 
way home.” 


perts gather to debate 
new protections. 


82 

Books 

Ireland's Seamus 
Heaney sings of 
skunks, saints and an- 
cient heroes. » Jack 
Olsen's “Son "isa 
true-life chiller. 


financial chaos for lo- 
cal governments. 


94 

Essay 

If most Americans 
want prayer in public 
schools and créches in 
public squares, why 
not? Whose country is 
it anyway? 


some doctors dispute 
the evidence. 
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What cana 
growing 


business 
expect from 


Team Xerox? 


When youre just starting out in business, it can seem 
like a big world out there. 

Team Xerox can help. 

We offer a wide range of small copiers including the 
incomparable 1020 Marathon copier. Perfect for places 
that are short on space. But still need perfect copies 
every time. 

And since growing businesses like to leave a nice, big 
impression also, Team Xerox offers a way to obtain one. 
With error-free Xerox Memorywriter Typewriters. Each 
is state of the art. With memories and other capabilities 
that can grow as your needs grow. 

If your organization is a little short on organization, 








we offer the Xerox 860, a powerful word processor, and 
our personal computers, with a host of software pack- 
ages that can increase the productivity of any office. 

Of course, as far as the rest of our office equipment 
line goes, we've only just touched the tip of the iceberg. 
Team Xerox can fill your needs no matter how big you 
grow. Whether itS electronic printers that use laser 
technology to produce high-speed, letter-quality docu- 
ments or a network to tie all your machines together, 
in your office, your building or across the country. 

All of which brings us to another part of Team 
Xerox. The people. 

From the first moment you come into contact with 





<I 


the people of Team Xerox, you'll notice a pleasant 
difference. From our knowledgeable sales staff whose 
expertise can help you put together the system best for 
you. Right through to our well-trained, technical repre- 
sentatives who will keep your equipment up and running. 

Whats in it for us? 

A lot. Because we know the better you feel about us, 
the longer you'll stay with us. And for a growing busi- 
ness, that can mean a long time. 

So call Xerox at 1-800-833-2323, ext. 700. 

And see how quickly the team that can grow with 
you will grow on you. 

XEROX®, Marathon, 1020, and 860 are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION 
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...is the Volunteer Income Tax Assistance program. Its Chernenko Debut 


volunteers may be able to help you to complete your tax To the Editors: 
return. Check with your local IRS office for details. With the emergence of Konstantin 
Chernenko in the Kremlin [WorLD, Feb. 
27], the U.S. thinks it can now deal with | 
the “new leadership.” The Soviet Union is 
still controlled by the same circle that has 
been guiding the country all the while. Un- 
der Chernenko, the U.S.S.R. may deviate | 
only a few degrees from its former course. 
Nevertheless, we must continue to urge 
| the Soviets to steer in the right direction. 
Raul G. Lacson 
Chicago 


a 





THE 
KREMLIN’S 











Asa Polish-born American, I want to 
add to your analysis of Chernenko. The 
new leader has a round face, indicating a 
| stubbornness that is typical of a Russian 
peasant. In spite of this, people from this 
background are easier to negotiate with 
and to handle. They are emotional, honest 
and, if properly approached, rational. In 
contrast to Chernenko, Yuri Andropov 
had the profile of a Western intellectual, 
and this image initially misled the world 
There is no mask on Chernenko. 

Stanley Nawakowski 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


¢ Replaces lost fillings. 





* Cements loose caps, , After reading your article on Soviet 
crowns or inlays. . “a | youth, I was disturbed and yet hopeful. It is 

¢ Easy to use. = upsetting to see bright young people pro- | 
: hibited from learning about the world in 
Ask your pharmacist & which they live. But I believe that man’s 
for details. natural thirst for the truth ultimately pre- 


vails, and this faith gives me hope. 
Rick C. Reckord Il 
San Francisco 
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The Better Way 7 : 
To Get Rid Of Gray |) | eee yore seca re. 27) 1 


Youthair® Hair Dressing gradually would rather listen to Johnson's confi- 


Olympic Finale 
Although some may resent the self- 


dent, funny remarks than the false humil- 
i. youthful color within 3 short weeks. ity and excuses mouthed by the other ath- 

eis naan. aa: You can Grooms and conditions as it works letes. So many of the skiers on the 
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Majestic Drug Co. inc.-1983, Bronx, New York 10454 silver spoons in their mouths or ski resorts 
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© Philip Morns Inc 1984 


6 mg ‘‘tar’’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette, by FTC method 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
Regular and Menthol. 





That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 





“48 Hours’ with Eddie Murphy and Nick Nolte. 


This month, HBO” is bringing 
plenty of action to the home front, 
with “48 Hours.’And helping you 
spend a tender moment with 
Robert Duvall in“7ender Mercies 
on HBOnly.™ 

Men at Work will be hard at 
work in an exclusive HBO concert 


IN MARCH, THERE'S NO PLACE LIKE HBO: 


1984 Home Box Office, Inc. All rights reserved"Tender Mercies’ is now showing on HBO and no other national pay cable TV service 


And we've invited George Segal into 
your home for the HBO Premiere 
Film “7he Cold Room 

So, tune into HBO this month 
Because for hours of entertainment 
no one brings it home like HBO. 
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This may be your last chance 
to buy tickets to the most excitin 
music & dance festival in the whole 
fa-la-la-la world. 


The Toronto 

International 

Festival is 

selling out fast, despite 
the fact that it doesn’t 

take place till June 1984. 
Act now, if you want 

tickets to this month- long, 

international, once-in-a-life- 
time musical extravaganza. 

: Three thousand 
musicians and dancers 
from 17 countries 
will appear in over 
135 different 
programs. 

Major 
artists will 
include Jon 

Vickers, 
the Canadian 
Brass, the 
Metropolitan °"'S°" 
Opera, the — 
Ballet, Maureen Forrester, 
Orchestre symphonique 
de Montréal, the Salt Lake 
Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 
the National Ballet of 

Canada, James Levine, 

the Canadian Opera 

Company, Dance Theatre 

of Harlem, the Shanghai 

Chamber Ensemble, the 

Toronto Symphony, 

Pina Bausch, the 
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1 leading s 
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Catelli Trini- 
dad All Star 
Steel Orches- 
tra, Bobby 
Short, the 
Netherlands 
Chamber 
Choir, Oscar 
Peterson and * The Canadian re On 
the Modern 
Jazz Quartet, to name 
just a few. 
Time is fleeting. 
But you can still assure 
yourself of tickets. If you 
have a brochure, simply 
call Teletron at 1 (416) 
766-3271 to order. 

Or visit your local 
Ticketron outlet. 
If not, call our Hotline 
at 1 (416) 362-5863. 

Or write: Toronto 

International Festival, 
Box 5698, Terminal ‘A’, 











re of meee aro Director and 
of the Met 


the world’s great ensembles Principal Conduct 
| Toronto, Ordaio, 
Canada, M5W IN8. 
| We'll rush you the 
brochure with all the pro- 
grams so you can order. 
Inevitably, some 
people will miss out. 
But not you, if you act 
now. 
Da-da-da-daa! 











Call now, 
1(416) 362- 5863 
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Letters 





in their backyards. Johnson had none of 
the advantages of his more famous and 


well-liked competitors. Still, he managed 

to fight his way to the top. He is a great 
American athlete. 

Beth Leavenworth 

Torrance, Calif. 


It is refreshing to see someone like 
Johnson who knows his own worth and is 
not afraid to let everyone else know it. 

Claudia Horwitz 
Philadelphia 


The Olympics are a meaningless com- 
petition in which the amateurs of some 
countries compete against the profession- 
als of other nations. 

Walt Stevens 
Alpine, Texas 


The U.S. should get serious about the 
Olympics. I suggest our income tax forms 
be modified to delete the presidential 
election campaign donation and instead 
provide for a contribution to an Olympic 
training fund. 





Richard T. Gillis 
Warner Robins, Ga. 


You neglected to give one interesting 
statistic. The state of Washington pro- 
duced half the American medalists: Phil 
Mahre, Steve Mahre, Rosalynn Sumners 
and Debbie Armstrong. It was also in- 
volved with a fifth, Bill Johnson, who went 
to skiing school in the state. Maybe Wash- 
ington should have entered on its own. 

Bram Wessel 
Bremerton, Wash. 


I have been cheering for the Mahre 
twins for years and know which one is 
which. You ran a picture of Steve when 
you meant to run one of Phil in the slalom 
race that brought him gold. The conven- 
tional wisdom for telling the twins apart is 
that Phil wears blue goggles (both Phil 
and blue have four letters) and Steve 
wears white goggles (both name and color 
have five letters). The Mahre twin in your 
picture is wearing white goggles; there- 
fore, he must be Steve. 

Fredda Hollander 

Boston 

TIME’s editors could never tell which twin 
had the Toni either. TIME regrets the error. 





I have often traveled to the German 
Democratic Republic and have repeated- 
ly been impressed by its fine athletes. In 
ages past, however, this area has brought 
forth some of the world’s finest musicians, 
painters, writers, poets and philosophers. 
Since the country was divided in 1949, 
East Germany has not produced one out- 
standing novel, play or movie, nor made a 
contribution worthy of a gold medal in ar- 
chitecture, agriculture, medicine or phys- 
ics. A nation’s greatness is determined by 
more than Olympic medals. 

Egbert Johannes Wiens 
Niagara Falls 
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In your introductory story on the | do well. It is disquieting to have the Chief 


Olympics [SPECIAL REPORT, Jan. 30] you 
refer to the vermin at the new Sarajevo 
Holiday Inn as a tribe of rats with 
the instincts of Albanian terrorists. This 
inexcusable and inaccurate reference to 
Albanians demonstrates your writer's in- 
sensitivity toward a people who have no 
historical reputation for terrorism. 
Arthur Christie 
Brookline, Mass. 





Leaving Lebanon 
Let us not think we have wasted our 
efforts in Lebanon [WoRLD, Feb. 27]. We 
tried to bring peace to that country, and 
many Lebanese were glad we were there. 
The Soviets, we should recall, were evict- 
ed from Egypt, Somalia and Grenada. 
They did not get all teary about “losing” 
in these areas. They looked for other op- 
portunities. The U.S. should learn to do 

the same.. 

Gary Lund 
Anchorage, Alaska 


No amount of American aid to the 
Gemayel government or to any govern- 
ment that does not have the support of the 
Muslims will ever bring peace to Beirut. 
Religious unity is the key to political 
stability. The U.S. has never understood 
that fact. 

Paolo Osmeita 
Stonyhurst, England 


Idealist Police 


Proponents of a police corps [NATION, 
Feb. 27] want to find young idealists, pay 
their way through college and then em- 
ploy them as police officers. A successful 
law-enforcement representative has to 
have many qualifications. I doubt that 
“youthful idealism” is one of the most im- 
portant. I was a Peace Corps volunteer 
and am a firm believer in its concept. But 
I do not feel the idea can be successfully 
transferred to police work. 

Lieut. Florence A. Starzynski 
Arlington County police department 
Arlington, Va. 





Judging the Bar 

Your article “Challenging the Hired 
Guns” [Law, Feb. 27] tells why lawyers 
are perceived by many Americans as un- 
ethical, avaricious deceivers. When Chief 
Justice Warren Burger refers to his col- 
leagues as “hired guns” and “procurers” 
while addressing the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, he is actually describing a very 
small percentage of the profession. The 
majority of lawyers are not as incompe- 

tent as Burger portrays them. 
Richard Altman 
Washington 


Lawyers are no different from others. 
A few are dishonest and unscrupulous, 
but most are decent individuals trying to 











Justice publicly berate the entire profes- 

sion. One wonders how he would respond 

to an attorney who appeared before his 
court similarly misinformed. 

Lisa Paschal Snyder 

Baltimore 


The “frivolous lawsuits” referred to by 
Burger are capricious only when they in- 
volve the rights of other people and not 
our own interests. 

John L. Goodell | 
Jamestown, N_Y. 


I agree with Burger’s complaints 
about litigation “mania.” Petty suits are 
being filed daily. A man sues a company 
for damages suffered when he could not 
hear traffic because he was wearing ear- 
phones. A drunk sues a bar because it 
should have refused to serve him. Some 
lawyers are accepting these cases; other- 
wise lawsuits could never be filed. 

Norman F. Braun 
Aldan, Penn. 








Electronic Sound 


Studio musicians should be seriously 
worried about the growing danger of be- 
ing replaced by composer-programmed 
computer synthesizers [Music, Feb. 27]. 
Now that the function of producing music 
is more and more in the hands of compos- 
ers and non-musicians, a rift is forming 
between performers and composers. 
Composers can now afford to hear their 
work directly and economically on the 
synthesizers and have consequently come 
into direct competition with musicians, 
their onetime partners. One thing is dead 
certain: audiences will never pay to watch | 
a computer operator walk onto a stage 
and press PLAY. 

Clifford Metting 
St. Clair Shores, Minn. 


The electronic synthesizer is one of 
the greatest musical inventions in a long 
while. It should not be discredited because 
it produces a sound that is not directly 
man-made. 

Jeffrey Allen Baecher 
Kingfisher, Okla. 





Death-Sentence Donations 


The story about residents in Nevada 
and California donating funds to prose- 
cute someone accused of a capital crime 
[NaTION, Feb. 27] makes me sick. By so- 
liciting public funds, the citizens of these 
States are operating under the theory of 
“guilty until proved innocent.” 

Gerald Kurth 
Goodyear, Ariz. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er’s full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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%s Military power...serves the cause of peace 
by holding up a shield behind which the patient, 
constructive work of peace can go on” 


President Dwight D. Eisenhower 
Annual Address to the Congress—January 9, 1958 


Wise men and women have always known it. An adequate national defense is by far the most 
certain and least costly means of preserving peace and freedom. 

The definition of an “adequate national defense” will always be in dispute. But prudent 
men and women agree it must include research and development of the most advanced defense systems. 
It also requires reasonable supplies of the equipment that would be necessary to meet any of the most 
likely threats to our national security. And, we must provide the consistent, dependable political support 
that is essential to the success of our armed forces. 

Finally, we should appreciate and respect America’s dedicated men and women in uniform, 
for they are the ones who must serve as the ultimate deterrent to any aggressor. = lockheed 
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Mixing Politics 
With Prayer 





Uncle Sam jumps into the church-state debate 


eligion and government are two 
| mighty forces that the founders of 
the American Republic decided 
| must be kept separate for the sake 
of a free society. But the intricate relation- 
| ship between church and state has never 
| ceased to inflame public debate. Last 
week that dispute, involving all three 
branches of the Federal Government, 
rose to perhaps its highest 
pitch in two decades: 
>» Congress began consider- 
ation of proposed amend- 
ments to the Constitution 
that would permit suppos- 
edly voluntary prayer in 
public schools, overturning 
Supreme Court decisions in 
1962 and 1963 that are bit- 
terly resented by many reli- 
gious groups and their polit- 
ical allies. The high court 
rulings, cried Ohio Republi- 
can Delbert Latta during 
an all-night House speech- 
making session, “favor 
atheism over Christianity.” 
> President Reagan threw 
the full weight of his persuasive powers 
behind the drive for school prayer; in fact, 
one of the amendments up for debate was 
drafted under his supervision at the White 
House. Said the President, in an address 
to the National Association of Evangeli- 
cals in Columbus: “I firmly believe that 
the loving God who has blessed our land 
and made us a good and caring people 
should never have been expelled from 
America’s classrooms.” 
> The Supreme Court, in a 5-to-4 decision 
upholding inclusion ofa créche ina munic- 
ipally financed Pawtucket, R.I., Christmas 
display, gave new heart to those who hope, 
and new worries to those who fear, that the 
court may now be less insistent on main- 
taining a “wall of separation between 
church and state.”* Chief Justice Warren 
Burger, writing for the majority, called the 
wall “a useful figure of speech” but “not a 
wholly accurate description of the practi- 
cal aspects of the relationship that in fact 
exists between church and state.” 
Together, the three developments 
demonstrated that church-state disputes 


*The phrase was first used by President Thomas Jef- 
ferson in a letter to the Danbury, Conn., Baptist As- 
sociation on New Year's Day, 1802 
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With Evangelicals in Ohio 


paign 


are reaching a level of emotional intensity 
not seen since conservatives mounted the 
drive to impeach Earl Warren. The cam- 
paign, as it happens, was fueled partly by 
the decisions, made when he was Chief 
Justice, that prayer or Bible readings in 
public schools violate the First Amend- 
ment’s ban on laws “respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion.” 

Fervent believers of 
i=many faiths, and less de- 
=vout citizens appalled by 
=what they see as a national 
=breakdown of moral stan- 
“dards, have never recon- 
ciled themselves to those 
decisions. Their anger has 
been steadily fanned by a 
series of lower-court inter- 
pretations that have gone so 
far as to bar voluntary pray- 
er sessions on school prop- 
erty organized by students 
outside of class hours. Crit- 
ics fear the courts are at- 
tempting to forbid any pub- 
lic acknowledgment of God 
whatsoever in the schools 
and thus, in effect, to enthrone indiffer- 
ence or even hostility toward religion as 
official government policy. They can even 
cite the example of the protests last week 
in Poland, a nation that is 90% Roman 
Catholic, where the people are protesting 
the government’s attempt to quash the 
nation’s religious and cultural spirit by re- 
moving crucifixes from classrooms. 


n state and local levels, ardent be- 

lievers have tried various ways to 

circumvent the 1962 Supreme 

Court ruling. Some legal scholars 
think that one of these methods, the move 
by 19 states to authorize a moment of si- 
lence in classrooms, might eventually be 
approved under the reasoning applied by 
the Supreme Court majority last week to 
the Pawtucket créche case (see box). But 
advocates of school prayer are no longer 
willing to wait or to settle for private med- 
itation. Says the Rev. Jerry Falwell, lead- 
er of the Moral Majority: “We didn’t fight 
for the right to keep silent.” At the outset 
of an election year, and with the assis- 
tance of a popular President who has fer- 
vently embraced the crusade on the cam- 
trail, prayer advocates are 


Vigil in the rain: supporters of an amendment that 


Texas. 





| determined to mount a frontal assault in 
Congress for a constitutional amendment 
that would permit school prayer. 

The drive began in earnest last Mon- 
| day as amendment supporters staged a 
night vigil on the Capitol steps in a rain- 
storm, praying for prayer. Inside the 
House chamber no amendment had yet 
been approved by committee, but 59 Rep- 
resentatives, mostly Republicans, took 
the floor Monday afternoon to speak in 
favor of one in a session that rolled on un- 
til well past dawn on Tuesday. Many 
speakers associated the absence of prayer 
in schools with such social evils as drug 
abuse and sexual promiscuity. Virginia 
Republican Frank Wolf charged dramati- 
cally that the rate of teen-age suicides 
“began to climb at approximately the 
same time that the schools were with- 
drawn from prayer two decades ago.” 
House Democratic leaders, anxious to do 
nothing that might stigmatize their party 
as antireligious, stood aside and let the 
speakers orate on a matter that technical- 
ly was not up for consideration. “God is 
neither a Republican nor a Democrat,” 
said Majority Leader James Wright of 
“It is wholly inappropriate for ei- 





ther party to attempt to portray the other 
as being opposed to prayer.” 

In the Republican-controlled Senate, 
the debate was for real as Majority Leader 
Howard Baker called up not one but two 
proposed amendments—the draft sup- 
ported by the White House and another 
offered by Utah Republican Orrin 
Hatch—for floor action. Baker wrestled 
last week to blend them into a consensus 
proposal that would have some 
chance of winning the two-thirds 
majority needed for passage. Any 
amendment would also require a 
two-thirds vote in the House, where 
it has been bottled up in committee, 
and approval by 38 state legislatures. 

Baker sought to allay fears that 
some children would be forced to say 
prayers in which they did not believe, 
or that government officials would 
become involved in writing prayers 
The key passages of the amendment 
taking shape under Baker’s efforts 
read: “Nothing in this Constitution 
shall be construed to prohibit indi- 
vidual or group, vocal or silent pray- 
er, in public schools or other public 
institutions. No person shall be re- 
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Pawtucket Mayor Henry Kinch 


would permit school prayer gather on the steps of the Capitol as the House conducts an all-night debate 


quired by the United States or by any 
State to participate in prayer. Neither the 
United States nor any state shall compose 
or mandate the words of any prayer to be 
said in public schools.” 

At week’s end Baker appeared to be 
half a dozen votes short of the two-thirds 
Senate majority required to pass an 
amendment, and he will not press for a 
vote until he has rounded them up. That 


one 


with figures from créche 


could take several weeks, if it happens at 
all; opponents are pledging “extended de- 
bate,” a euphemism for filibuster. 

Ifa prayer amendment ever becomes 
part of the Constitution, there would be 
immense practical problems in putting it 
into effect. Who would decide the wording 
of any vocal prayers that might be said in 
class? Children? Their parents? If each 
child were to say whatever prayer he or 

_She might wish, would the result not 

ebe an incomprehensible babble? 

Falwell offers one idea of how the 
mendment could be made to work: a 
eacher would call on a different child 
each day to lead the class in prayer. 

For example, on one morning a stu- 

dent might recite a Roman Catholic 

prayer; on the next, a different student 
might lead a Jewish prayer. Those 
who wished to pray along would do so; 
those who wanted to say a different 
prayer would offer it silently; those 
who had no desire to pray at all would 
meditate quietly or simply daydream 

Another alternative might be for 

groups not affiliated with the schools 

or other branches of government to 
compose nondenominational prayers 
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and offer them for classroom recita- 

tion. In Framingham, Mass., an orga- 
| nization calling itself the Committee 
| for Democratic Response has already 

placed on the ballot for local elections 

April 2 a nonbinding proposal to have 
| students recite words from the Decla- 
ration of Independence, recast in 
prayer form (“We further acknowl- 
edge that all men are created equal, 
and that they are endowed by You, 
our — with certain unalienable 
rights... 

The i aaeae drive divides both 
the religious and political communities. It 
is strongly supported by many fundamen- 
talist and Evangelical churches, but op- 
posed by major Jewish organizations and 
the National Council of Churches, which 
represents 31 mainline Protestant and Or- 
thodox denominations claiming 40 mil- 








Against: Lowell Weicker 


3HS¥ AMMaL 


For: Orrin Hatch 


lion members. In the Senate, Republicans 
are leading the opposition to the amend- 
ment as well as the push for it. Two prom- 
inent opponents are Lowell Weicker of 
Connecticut and John Danforth of Mis- 
souri, who is an Episcopal priest as well as 
a Senator. 

Washington got a vivid reminder last 
week of how passions have been inflamed 


by the issue. Joann Bell and Lucille 








McCord visited the capital to relate 
at a press conference what happened 
to them three years ago in Little Axe, 
Okla., when they filed suit against a 
“voluntary” prayer program that 
they thought was coercive. A week 
after they filed the complaint, Bell’s | 
car was surrounded by an angry | 
crowd and a school cafeteria employ- | 
ee pulled her out of the vehicle, dislo- 
cating her arm, she says. McCord | 
said her three sons were humiliated by | 
teachers and beaten up by other children 
on the school playground. Both families 
moved to the town of Harrah 20 miles | 
away. 

The overwhelming majority of prayer 
advocates, of course, would be horrified 
by such tactics. It is their freedom to pray, 
they insist, that has been taken away by a 
zealous cadre of secularists, and they are 





A Moment of Silence? 


A Imost all laws have loopholes, and law defined by the Su- 
preme Court is no exception. Although it is widely be- 
lieved that the court prohibited public school prayer in 1962, 
the court in fact merely forbade teachers to organize formal 
prayer sessions. The door was left open, at least a crack, to 
prayer that was purely voluntary. 

Ever since, the states have been looking for ways to per- 
mit school prayer without appearing to demand it. Nineteen 
states have passed laws establishing a time for silent prayer or 
meditation in classrooms. Where challenged, however, these 
laws are usually struck down. The Supreme Court has re- 
mained above the fray, preferring to let the lower courts deal 
with the problems. But with Congress and the President agi- 
tating over a school-prayer amendment, the Justices may not 


rooms. But the court has upheld laws that are aimed at secu- 
lar goals like promoting education and that advance religion 
only as a side effect. Thus, it permitted Minnesota to allow 
tax deductions for private school tuition, even though most 
private schools in the state are church-affiliated. 

To some legal scholars, last week’s decision on the Paw- 
tucket créche was a new departure by the court in interpret- 
ing the First Amendment (“Congress shall make no law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof ...”). Writing for the 5-4 majority, Chief 
Justice Warren Burger seemed to argue that the traditional 
guidelines—that a law must serve a secular purpose, neither 
advance nor inhibit religion, and not entangle the state in 
purely religious questions—were merely “useful,” rather 
than mandatory. “A more flexible standard may be emerg- 
ing,” says U.S. Solicitor General Rex E. Lee. The real test, 








be able to sit‘out much longer. 


set forth - the Chief Justice, now seems to be simply wheth- 


__, er a religious practice presents “a 





Most legal experts believe the 
high court will eventually ap- 
prove a daily moment of silence. 
The precise rules could be diffi- 
cult to establish, and no law will 
entirely insulate students from re- 
ligious pressure. But by ruling on 
a major school-prayer case, the 
Justices might be able to head off 
the more drastic alternative: an 
amendment limiting the court’s 
authority to interpret the Consti- 
tution. “With all the heat for a 
constitutional amendment, the 
court may say, ‘Let’s ease up and 
allow a moment of meditation,’ ” 
says Jesuit Father Robert Drinan, 
professor of law at Georgetown 
University and a former Demo- 
cratic Congressman. 

In the past several years, 
scholars have detected numerous 
cracks in the court’s definition of 
the “wall” between church and 
state. To be sure, the Justices are 
quick to strike down laws that 
they see as advancing or favoring 
religion. Four years ago, in Stone 
vs. Graham, the court declared 
that Kentucky could not post the 












= real danger of establishment of a 
= state church.” Some states will 
=argue that it is difficult to see 
2 “real danger” in a moment of si- 
3 Slence. Furthermore, they will 
“claim that silent. meditation 

serves a secular purpose by mak- 
| ing the students more reflective. 

Alabama has already asked 
the Justices to review a lower- 
court decision striking down a 
| state law that gives students 
| a choice between prayer and 
| meditation. In New Jersey a 
federal district court disallowed 
a law that does not even men- 
tion prayer but simply author- 
izes “quiet and private con- 
templation or introspection.” 
Despite this ruling, several 
New Jersey schools still offer stu- 
dents a voluntary minute of si- 
lent meditation. 

Since the Supreme Court | 
| rarely reverses its precedents, it is 
not about to overturn its 1962 
school-prayer decision. The court 
moves slowly and incrementally. 
But it may see in a moment of si- 
lence a chance to bend without 














Ten Commandments in class- 








breaking. 
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only trying to reclaim it, without coercing 
anyone. Polls have consistently shown 
heavy majorities in favor of school prayer; 
Gallup reported last September that 81% 
of respondents who had followed the issue 
supported an amendment that would per- 
mit “voluntary” prayer, vs. only 14% op- 
posed. Says Dan Alexander, president ofa 
Mobile, Ala., organization called Save 
Our Schools: “We've allowed a small, very 
vocal minority to pick away at our values 
and our basic rights for a very long time. 
Now our right to pray is being threatened, 
and I say that's where we draw the line.” 

Harvard Constitutional Scholar Lau- 
rence Tribe, speaking for many opponents 
of the amendment, replies that 
“the premise that prayer is not al- 
lowed in schools . . . is a lie. Offi- 
cial, organized prayer is not al- 
lowed, true, but kids can pray if 
they want”—silently, individual- 
ly, on the bus, in the lunchroom, 
during classes. North Carolina 
Democratic Congressman Char- 
lie Rose wryly notes, “As long as 
there are math tests, children will 
pray in school.” 

Amendment opponents in- * 
sist that organized, vocal prayer ‘ 
can never be truly voluntary. /¢ 
Children of different faiths, or 
none, will feel themselves forced 
by social pressure to join 
in. Contends Rabbi Balfour 
Brickner of Manhattan's Ste- 
phen Wise Free Synagogue: “If 
the prayer is spoken, it will be 
physically coercive, and if silent 
it will be psychologically coer- 
cive.” The alternative, oppo- 
nents contend, is to offer prayers 
so general as to be meaningless, 
even offensive to the truly reli- 
gious. The establishment of a 
neutered “civil religion” is offen- 
sive to many who believe deeply 
in their own faiths. Says Robert Minor, 
professor of religious studies at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas: “Christians should 
| probably be outraged at prayers directed 
‘to whom it may concern.’ ” 

Whatever the outcome, school-prayer 
advocates now have the aggressive nation- 
al champion they had long lacked: Ronald 
Reagan. The President’s ardent embrace 
of their cause has raised cynical eyebrows 
among Democrats like House Speaker Tip 
O'Neill, who notes that Reagan is hardly a 
regular churchgoer. In more than three 
years as President, Reagan has attended 
worship services only nine times. Appar- 
ently referring to the disruption his atten- 
dance at a worship service might cause, 
Reagan said last week of his churchgoing, 
“I miss it very much. But I represent too 
much ofa threat to too many other people 
for me to be able to go to church.” That 
does not explain why Reagan has shown 
no interest in inviting clergymen to con- 
duct services in the White House, as Rich- 
ard Nixon did, or at Camp David, which 
was Jimmy Carter’s practice. 

Reagan's push for a prayer amend- 
ment may reflect longstanding convic- 

















tion, but its timing and strategy at least 
have been heavily influenced by electoral 
calculation. Fundamentalist and Evan- 
gelical Protestants contributed many 
ballots to Reagan’s 1980 sweep. But some 
have been grumbling that the President 
has done little to advance the so-called 
social issues that concern them most, like 
antiabortion legislation. Some months 
ago, White House strategists decided 
that the outset of the presidential cam- 
paign was the right time to placate 
this “core constituency” and that school 
prayer was the issue to stress in doing 
so. Explains one of the President's top 
political advisers: “It’s good politics, 







Third-grade students observing moment of silence in Sayreville, N.J. 
“As long as there are math tests, children will pray in school.” 


frankly, and it does not cost us anything.” 

Reagan made pleas for school prayer 
to national TV audiences in his January 
State of the Union address and the subse- 
quent announcement of his candidacy for 
re-election. In his speech to the Evangeli- 
cals last week, Reagan said, “Hasn't 
something gone haywire when this great 
Constitution of ours is invoked to allow 
Nazis and Ku Klux Klansmen to march 
on public property and urge the extermi- 
nation of Jews and the subjugation of 
blacks, but it supposedly prevents our 
children from Bible study or the saying of 
a simple prayer in their schools?” 

Even if Reagan’s advocacy should 
help push a school-prayer amendment 
through Congress, however, years could 
be required before it could amass enough 
state ratifications to take effect, if 
indeed it ever did. At least until then, 
the deciding voice in church-state rela- 
tions will continue to be that of the Su- 
preme Court. But the accent in the court’s 
voice seems to be changing too, as evi- 
denced by the praise showered on last 
week’s creche decision by some of the con- 
servative religious groups that have long 











seen the court as their special bugbear. 
The case involved Pawtucket’s use of 
public funds ($1,365 initially, $20 a year 
now) to buy and then re-erect annually a 
créche as part of a Christmas display that | 
also featured such secular holiday sym- 
bols as reindeer and a Santa Claus house. 
Chief Justice Burger, writing for the court 
majority, found the Nativity scene to be a 
“passive” symbol and its presence in the 
display “no more an advancement or en- 
dorsement of religion than . . . the exhibi- 
tion of literally hundreds of religious 
paintings in governmentally supported 
museums.” Said Burger: “We are unable 
to perceive the Archbishop of Canter- 
_ bury, the Vicar of Rome or other 
« powerful religious leaders” lurk- 
ing behind the créche. 
5 More significant than the 


of the majority’s reasoning. Far 
from decreeing “complete sepa- 
ration of church and state,” 
Burger wrote, the Constitution 
“affirmatively mandates accom- 
modation, not merely tolerance, 
of all religions, and forbids hos- 
tility toward any.” Religious 
conservatives were cheered by 
the role of Justice Sandra Day 
O'Connor, Reagan's sole ap- 
pointee to the court, who wrote a 
concurring opinion asserting, 
among other things, that the de- 
gree of “political divisiveness” 
caused by a government practice 
aiding religion was not in itself 
any guide toward whether that 
practice fostered an “excessive 
entanglement” of church and 
' state. Falwell, who originally 
viewed the appointment of 
O'Connor as a “disaster,” now 
says it “is the President's No. 1 
contribution to religion in this 
country.” 

The idea that the court majority might 
now be looking for ways to accommodate 
religion deeply troubled the four Justices 
who joined in a stinging dissent, written by 
William Brennan. He accused the major- 
ity of a “careless decision” that failed to 
apply any consistent reasoning at all. In- 
deed, Brennan wrote, “it seems the Court 
is willing to alter its analysis from Term to 
Term to suit its preferred results.” By ap- 
proving Pawtucket’s use of public funds, | 
however minuscule, to display a specifical- | 
ly Christian symbol, Brennan asserted, 
“the Court takes a long step backwards to 
the days [in 1892] when Justice [David] 
Brewer could arrogantly declare for the 
Court that ‘this is a Christian nation.” 
Those days, I had thought, were forever 
put behind us. . .” The ruling that should 
have accomplished that, said Brennan, 
was the Supreme Court’s original school- 
prayer decision. But as the current attempt 
to overturn that decision demonstrates, no 
church-state issue that arouses popular 
passion ever seems to be settled once and 
for all. —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Anne Constable and Neil MacNeil/ 
Washington, with other bureaus 
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Riding his surge of support, the candidate of the moment looks pleased and proud in Huntsville, Ala. 


Nation 


Charting the Big Shift 


With his wins in New England, Hart becomes the man to 0 beat 





New Hampshire? Sure, 
Hart may have won, but 
only thanks to a bunch 
of idiosyncratic Yan- 
kees, Volvo-driving Bos- 
ton commuters and anti- 
union farmers, all of 
them living in an an- 
tique backwater. Mondale still has the 
money, the fully packed delegate slates. 

Maine? Granted, another Hart upset. 
Granted, the union muscle did not 
amount to much. But Mondale’s aides say 
he was catching up at the last minute 

Vermont? A landslide for Hart, ad- 
mittedly, but with thousands of Republi- 
can cross-over votes. Again, New Eng- 
land: some kind of regional quirk 

It had become practically impossible 
by week’s end to explain away the swift, 
spectacular surge of popularity for Gary 
Hart. It was also practically impossible to 
explain. All sorts of Americans, Western 
conservatives and Eastern liberals, clean- 
cut Jaycees and long-haired factory work- 
ers, seemed to fall head over heels for the 
concept of Gary Hart. For a year he had 
been one more dark horse in a forgettable 
pack of dark horses, a sleek but uninspir- 
ing Senator from Colorado. His campaign 
of “new ideas” went nowhere. Walter 
Mondale, the shoo-in, treated him like an 
earnest graduate assistant 

The cathartic upset in New Hamp- 
shire seemed to liberate voters last week in 
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nearby Maine (Hart over Mondale, 50% to 
44%) and neighboring Vermont (Hart, 
70% to 20%). That infectious sense of po- 
litical possibility caught on and spread 
west and to the Deep South, where the 
contenders, variously giddy and panicked, 
prepared for this week's contests.* “The 
situation has changed totally,” said Joan 
Bowen, Hart’s coordinator in Alabama, 
where virtually no organization existed 
last month. “With a victory under his belt, 
people say, ‘Hey, I like him!’ They’re com- 
ing out of the woodwork now.” 

Last Saturday afternoon Hart won 
61% of the Wyoming caucus vote to Mon- 
dale’s 36%, adding to his political veloci- 
ty. By then Hart had achieved a kind of 
effervescent mass appeal, his popularity 
fueling itself. His surge was not altogether 
political: a CBS News exit poll in Vermont 
found his greatest strength among self-de- 
scribed conservatives, while a poll in Mas- 
sachusetts found that he is preferred most 
by liberals. Quickest to embrace him were 
upscale members of the baby-boom gen- 
eration, known as “initial tryers” to pro- 
fessional marketers. “If you've got a new 
concept or a new product,” said Atlanta 
Pollster Claibourne Darden, “those are 





*Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will hold primaries; Alaska, Arkansas, 
Delaware, Hawaii, Kentucky, Michigan, Mississip- 
pi, Nevada, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South Caro- 
lina and Washington will hold caucuses. At stake 
1,003 delegates. 





the first people who are going to examine 
it and evaluate it.” 

In a matter of days, even hours, after 
the New Hampshire primary, polltakers 
from Boston to Birmingham detected 
shifts in voter sentiment so rapid and 
large that at first they seemed a matter of 
sampling error, a computer blip. Vast 
numbers of citizens who had barely heard 
of Hart in mid-February had decided, lit- 
erally overnight, that they would like to 
see him become the Democratic nominee. 
Three weeks ago Mondale thought he had 
Massachusetts locked up. Only ten days 
later, Mondale had written off the state. 
“It’s the most incredible shift in public 
opinion I’ve ever seen,” said Chester 
Atkins, Massachusetts party chairman. 
“Nothing else even comes close.” 


n late February a CBS News poll found 
that Hart had the support of 7% of 
Democrats for the nomination; by last 
week that figure had shot up to 38%. A 
Gallup poll completed last Tuesday, ages 
ago by the speed-of-light standards of this 
race, found that among all American vot- 
ers, Gary Hart was preferred over Ronald 
Reagan by 52% to 43%. In the same Gal- 
lup sampling, Reagan beat Mondale (50% 
to 45%) and Senator John Glenn (52% to 
41%). Of course, the voters scrambling to 
support Hart might leave him tomorrow, 
or next week in the important Illinois pri- 
mary. Indeed, most polls showed that his 
following was not deeply committed. Hart 
must be concerned that his support is fad- 
dish and could collapse. 
But for the moment Hartmania in- 
fused the campaign. Newspaper pundits 


and political analysts, professional know- 
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it-alls caught knowing almost nothing, 
chased after the phenomenon. Their con- 
tinuing embarrassing bewilderment made 


| many of them uneasy. “You can feel a ter- 


rible shaking of the earth,” said New Re- 
public Editor Hendrik Hertzberg, “as new 


| conventional wisdom struggles to be 


born.” New York Times Columnist Tom 
Wicker observed that “the publicity that 


| the press gave to the ‘upset’ of its own er- 





roneous expectations” was responsible for 
Hart’s sudden, starry prominence. 

Hart himself ventured a pretty good 
explanation last week. “What I think I 
may have tapped,” he said, “is a reservoir 
much vaster than anyone ever contem- 
plated, [a reservoir of] that pent-up, latent 
need to re-identify with national pur- 
pose.” Hart, a canny political tactician, 
has taken full advantage of the gusher. He 
knew the media, eager for a loner-strikes- 
it-rich drama, would devote columns of 
type and hours of television air time to 
him. “It’s like riding the wave,” says 
Kathy Bushkin, his press secretary. 


| “There’s not much we can do to direct it.” 


Not much, perhaps, but Hart skillful- 
ly exploited the burst of TV exposure. His 
elaborate policy prescriptions were dis- 
tilled to catch phrases such as “new lead- 
ership” and “move into the future.” His 
adoption of John F. Kennedy’s manner- 
isms became more blatant. Addressing 
the Alabama legislature, Hart chopped 
the air in J.RK. style and recapitulated 
the 1961 Inaugural Address. Said Hart: 
“We must once again have Presidents . . . 
who ask what we can do for our country 
and not what our country can do for us.” 

Hart had been the campaign’s cold, 
hopeless egghead; now he was confident 
and beaming. Hart had used Mondale’s 
pile of endorsements to make the former 
Vice President look beholden and dull. 
Last week, however, when Hart was en- 
dorsed by disparate bigwigs—South Caro- 
lina Senator Ernest Hollings, former 
House Speaker Car! Albert, a trio of liber- 
al Los Angeles Congressmen—Mondale 
could only joke about the irony. 

Three weeks ago, Mondale seemed to 
be sauntering directly toward the nomi- 
nation. He smiled always and stayed 
above the fray. His campaign logistics, 
from scheduling to delegate counting, 
were said to be unprecedented in sophisti- 
cation. Suddenly cracks began to appear. 
In Birmingham he showed up to shake 
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hands at the wrong factory gate; in Flori- 
da reporters covering him had to pile into 
taxis—the press bus had disappeared. By 
the middle of last week he looked desper- 
ate (“I’m in trouble, I need your help”), 
making lame excuses for losing primaries 
(“We didn’t really contest Vermont”) and 
attacking Hart for petty deviations from 
liberal doctrine. 


aine may have been the most telling 

display of Hart's strength and Mon- 
dale’s weakness. Mondale had tried hard 
there, outspending Hart $400,000 to 
$40,000. Perhaps a third of the Democrats 
were from union households, Mondale’s 
supposed mainstays. And voters chose 
delegates at caucuses, the system that fa- 


vors Mondale’s efficient organization. In | 


Vermont, Hart campaigned extensively 
and was given the edge in the final week. 
But the dimensions of his victory—51,703 
votes to 14,896—were stunning. 

The political fight promptly turned 
mean. First Hart gloated, but after he was 
booed by an audience of Democratic regu- 
lars in Boston, he tried to bea graceful win- 
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The erstwhile astronaut takes an old trainer biplane for a joyride in Pine Bluff, Ark. 





“T'm not running like John Kennedy. I'm not trying to imitate anyone but John Glenn.” 
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| hospital lobby,” 
| ments” and that he would force “working 
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ner—at least on network TV and in inter- | 
views with national journalists. “Walter 
Mondale and I share a deep and abiding 
commitment to the values of the Demo- | 
cratic Party,” he said, looking relaxed. | 
“Our values are very similar, and that’s 
why we're both Democrats.” Mondale, 
however, would not play along. “For a 
Democrat,” Mondale said, Hart’s “con- 
cern expressed for people who are suffering 
the most is pretty limited.” Hart slashed 
back. “Compassion is not just getting red in 
the face and waving the arms,” he said. 
Mondale was suddenly deriding Hart 
as if Hart were Reagan and not a kindred 
Democrat. The former Vice President ac- 
cused his opponent of declining to fight 
for the nuclear freeze. Mondale made a 
tub-thumping speech in Tampa suggest- 
ing that Hart is for “Big Oil” and “the 
that he “attacks entitle- 


families to pay more taxes.” (At a 1979 
Senate campaign fund raiser for Hart, 
Mondale had extravagantly praised the 
Coloradan. “Gary Hart is one of the most 
decent and compassionate public servants 
I have ever known in my life. He is bril- 
liant . . . thoughtful and perceptive.”) 

At times last week it seemed as if the 
campaign’s speedy whirl might reduce all 
the candidates to caricatures of them- 
selves. Mondale struggled to make a virtue 
of his pure liberalism. “I don’t know what 
else to do,” he said. “What you see is what 
you get.” In Florida, standing in a grove of 
winter-ravaged oranges, Mondale conced- 
ed that Senator Edward Kennedy had re- 
fused to endorse him; at that moment, the 
once invincible candidate seemed an au- 
thentic underdog. Hart, meanwhile, was 
using the words “future” and “new” over 
and over again. The candidate of youth 
was often asked how a year had been 
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lopped off his age in the mid- 
1960s. “If I had wanted to appear 
younger,” he insisted, “I would 
have done it by more than a year.” 

Glenn made fun of Hart’s 
J.F.K. evocations but then rhetor- 
ically fumbled. “I’m not trying to 
imitate anyone,” he said, “but 
John Glenn.” In a sense he is do- 
ing a self-impersonation: after 
down-playing his astronaut back- 
ground through much of the cam- 
paign, he used “the right stuff” as 
a tag line in his Southern televi- 
sion ads and played up his mili- 
tary past. In Pine Bluff, Ark., he 
piloted an antique Stearman 
training biplane (“That was fun!” 
he said) and at Ozark, Ala., drove 
an M-60 tank in figure eights 
(“That’s fun!”). 

But the South was not just fun and 
games. The candidates tended to their big- 
picture strategies too. For Glenn, said his 
aide Boyd Campbell, Alabama was “the 
goal-line stand, the whole ball of wax.” 
Mondale predicted he would win union- 
ized Alabama (214,000 AFL-CIO mem- 
bers), where the Mondale family has cam- 
paigned in 63 of 67 counties, and was also 
hoping to finish first in Georgia. In the 
South, Hart might be satisfied to win only 
Florida. Jesse Jackson’s biggest test had 
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Shedding his aloofness, Hart models a Florida souvenir 
“A reservoir much vaster than anyone ever contemplated.” 


arrived: if he does not do well in Southern 
states where blacks constitute 20% to 25% 
of the electorate, his role in the nomination 
process is sure to shrink considerably. His 
federal matching funds will stop flowing 
early next month if he does not get at least 
20% of one primary’s vote. 

Whatever the results, Jackson and 
Glenn seemed peripheral to the central is- 
sue between Hart and Mondale: the char- 
acter of American liberalism and, even 
more clearly, the generational claims on 
the Democratic Party. “This is not just a 








zhorse race,” Mondale told an at- 
ctentive audience in Tampa. “This 
“has become a battle for the soul of 
the party and for the future of this 
_ country.” For Hart and other neo- 
liberals, standard-issue Great So- 
ciety policy should be replaced 
when it does not work and re- 
shaped when it lacks political 
support. 

Said Hart in Birmingham last 
week: “I would say the principal 
difference is one of outlook. It’s the 
formative experience an individ- 
ual’s generation goes through. For 
many people my age and younger, 
Viet Nam, the assassinations, Wa- 
tergate ... have been very power- 
ful.” He hasa point: Mondale, 56, is 
a young member of the New Deal 
generation, while Hart, 47, isan old manin 
his 1960s cohort. Youngish voters clearly 
see Hart on their side of the epochal line. 
Charles Reed, 42,anaideto Florida Gover- 
nor Robert Graham, was a bit cautious 
about Hart but not about the political 
winds he is riding. “We still don’t know ev- 
erything about Hart,” Reed said. “But ifhe 
holds up under scrutiny, and this genera- 
tion takes him as theirs, then it could be the 
start ofa fire storm.’ —BSy Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Sam Allis with Mondale and Jack E. 
White with Hart, and other bureaus 
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Hart’s New Legions 


N othing about Senator Gary Hart’s campaign takeoff has 
confounded the experts quite so much as the identity and 
motivation of those who caused it—his newly acquired sup- 
porters. In short, who is the Gary Hart voter? 

As Hart’s standing in the polls rose last week, the ques- 
tion became easier to answer. Gloated Political Strategist Pat 
Caddell, who advises Hart: “It’s everybody at the moment.” 
Caddell agreed that the Senator’s early support was concen- 
trated in a “generational” base of voters from their 20s to 
their early 40s. But in the Vermont primary, Caddell pointed 
out, some surveys showed Hart outpolling former Vice Presi- 
dent Walter Mondale more than 2 to | among the 45-to-59 
age group and seniors over 60. Other breakdowns similarly 
showed that Hart’s appeal has spread well beyond its origi- 
nal youthful core. 

Perhaps the most obvious source of Hart’s allure is his 
freshness on the political scene. “He appeals to younger, 
better-educated and independent types who have little 
loyalty to institutions,” says Alan Baron, an editor of a 
political newsletter in Washington. “They see Hart as 
new, independent and not owned by anybody.” One of 
them is Dayton Owens, 27, a high school soccer coach 
in Jacksonville, Fla.: “He’s not made of the old wood 
trying to take us back to the past instead of leading us 
to the future.’ For others in the Hart constituency, 
merely finding a refuge from political monotony is suffi- 
cient reason for joining. “Nobody else impresses me at 
all,” says Gordon Gardner, a copy editor from Savannah, 
Ga. “Mondale bores me to tears and Glenn is even more 
boring.” 

While few of Hart’s supporters are familiar with his 
substantive positions in detail, a surprisingly large number 


mention his approach to the nation’s defense as one thing 
that attracted them. Says Steven Nesich, 30, a marketing 
consultant from Seattle: “The Reaganites have a knee-jerk 
reaction to defense: ‘Build it.’ The liberals have a knee- 
jerk reaction: ‘Don’t build it.’ Hart sees a leaner, tougher 
defense that would cost us far less and be more effective.” 

An unknown but sizable share of Hart’s support comes 
from people who are along mainly for the excitement of the 
ride. It was certainly not the Senator’s defense policies, for 
example, that won over Nancy Tosado, a mother of three 
from Huntsville, Ala. Says she: “It’s been love at first sight 
since last Monday. That’s it, nothing else.” 

Hart has been able to tap a vein of idealism that is a per- 
manent feature of the American political landscape but ac- 
cessible only to an occasional candidate. “I haven't 
felt as excited about a campaign since Kennedy,” says James 
H. Kean, 42, an export trader and retired Marine colonel 
from Mercer Island, Wash. “The neat thing about Hart’s 
campaign is that it’s mostly volunteers. It’s that corny 
American democracy.” 

With equal conviction, many of Hart’s supporters look 
beyond the primary season and hardheadedly view him as 
the Democrat most likely to unseat Ronald Reagan in 
November. At the Democratic caucus in Cumberland, 
Me., for example, some 70 participants spent an hour dis- 
cussing the candidates’ electability. Said Geologist Freder- 
ick Bragdon: “I didn’t feel the Democrats were putting 
forward the best candidate to defeat Ronald Reagan. Af- 
ter New Hampshire, I see Gary Hart as a potential candi- 
date who can do that.” For Tom Puckett, 30, of Savan- 
nah, not even his personal uncertainty about Hart’s 
program weakens that perceived advantage. Says he: 
“Even though you don’t really know what he stands for, 
he has the ability at this point to beat Reagan, and as a 
registered Democrat that’s what I want.” 
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1984 Mercury Cougar 


ision Becomes 


The Vision 
[he visionary cars of the future are 
always sleek and elegant and technologically 


Probe III 


sophisticated. Unfortunately, they usually 
possess one terrible flaw. They're never real, 
always remaining the stuff of dreams and 
imagination, always on the drawing board, 
but never on the road. 

In the late seventies, Ford Motor 
Company began development of the Probe 
Series, producing some of the most aero- 
dynamically-efficient cars of the time. 
Aerodynamically-efficient design can 
achieve better handling and stability, better 
fuel economy and a quiet ride. 
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The Reality 


You saw the reality born of that vision in 


February of last year, with the introduction of the 


‘Thunderbird and Cougar. 

You saw it again in May, with the debut of 
our Ford Tempo and Mercury Topaz. And in 
November, when we introduced the new 
Mark VII. 


Making our vision a reality required 


inventiveness and creativity, a renewed 
commitment to quality and 


Get it together— Buckle up. 


workmanship, and a new spirit of cooperation 
between labor and management. 

But most of all, it required a desire to be 
the best. 

1983 was the beginning of the greatest 
outpouring of new products in our history: 
Automobiles of elegance and power, sleekness 
and beauty, quality and precision. Automobiles 
that in the words of Car and Driver “simply 

change the rules in the domestic car business.” 
You can see all the 1984 models at Ford 
and Lincoln-Mercury dealers everywhere. 


Quality is Job 1. 


FORD « LINCOLN « MERCURY + FORD TRUCKS + FORD TRACTORS 
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PVT Bob Doyle-Fort Gordon) GA, 
isnot onlydccumulating money for 
collége —he's also Geqtiiring skills in 
communication eleefronics 


Some people choose the Army instead of 
college. But today, more and more bright young 
people are choosing the Army and college 

One reason is the Army College Fund. If you 
qualify, it means you can acc umulate as muc h as 
$20,100 for tuition in just three years 

The Army College Fund works like a savings 
plan. For every $1 you save from your Army salary 
(salaries start at more than $570 a month), the 
government adds $5 or more 


But financial aid isn’t the only benefit. You 
also get the benefits of Army skill training 

Today's Army runs on technology. So you 
could find yourself working with mic roprocessors 
electronic microscopes or troposcatter radios 

Allin all, it's the kind of experience that could 
tell you what you want to gain from ce llege 

To find out what the Army College Fund 
offers you, call for a free booklet, toll free 


1-800-USA-/ Y 


ARMY. 
BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 
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Distemper over Central America 





After Shultz and lawmakers tangle, the prospects for aid dim 


he point of contention was familiar: 

U.S. military and economic aid to 
Central America. So were the adversaries: 
Secretary of State George Shultz and 
members of Congress. And so were the re- 
sults: election-year posturing and explod- 
ing tempers. Only this time the shouting 
on Capitol Hill was not merely for effect. 
The Administration’s urgent requests for 
emergency military aid to the government 
of El Salvador and for the contra rebels 
fighting Nicaragua’s Sandinista 
regime were clearly in peril. 

Last week’s flare-up occurred 
during hearings by the House Ap- 
propriations subcommittee on for- 
eign operations. Although the 
subject was an Administration re- 
quest for $259 million in addition- 
al military aid to El Salvador over 
the next 18 months, Wisconsin 
Democrat David Obey could not 
resist lecturing Shultz about Leba- 
non. Obey charged that State De- 
partment briefings for Congress- 
men on Lebanon had been “the 
least informative, the least sub- 
stantive and the most pitiful I’ve 
ever witnessed.”’ Now, Obey went 
on, “we appear to be in a position 
where we are going to run into an- 
other foreign policy failure in El 
Salvador.” 

Shultz, who has shown flashes 
of temper in recent months, lis- 
tened with increasing impatience 
as Illinois Democrat Sidney Yates 
joined the assault. He read aloud 
part of a New York Times story 
reporting that a former high mili- 
tary official in El Salvador had 
named Roberto d’Aubuisson, the 
right-wing candidate for Presi- 
dent in the March 25 election, as a 


leading figure in the death squads A qdetenement between uhtsp Guchanees at a Nouss heating 





in the vital interests of the United States. 
Now there are problems there. We all 
know that. And what you're telling me is 
that because there are problems, let’s 
walk away.” 

“No!” Yates protested. 
ing that.” 

“Yes, you are!” shouted Shultz. “What 
I'm telling you is that we have to struggle 
with these problems. That’s the reality.” 

The reality, as Shultz and some Re- 


“I'm not say- 








der the cloak of being concerned about 
human rights” they would “impose a 
course of action” that actually would help 
the leftists in Central America. 

If Congress does not approve the re- 
quested aid, the White House has suggest- 
ed that Reagan might use his Executive 
authority to draw from emergency mili- 
tary funds. The Administration contends 
that the rebels will increase their attacks 
in an effort to disrupt the elections and 
that the Salvadoran army is running short 
on ammunition, M-16 rifles, trucks and 
helicopter spare parts. Maryland Demo- 
crat Clarence Long, chairman of the sub- 
committee, warned Shultz: “The Admin- 
istration would make a great mistake if it 
chose to bypass Congress.” Re- 
* plied the Secretary: “Pass our sup- 

plemental [aid request] right 
away. There it is. Act on it.” 

The full House Appropria- 
tions Committee seemed unlikely 
to do so. Many of the legislators 
want to wait until they see who 
wins the election before turning 
more money over to El Salvador. 
Their main worry is that a victori- 
ous D’Aubuisson might end up 
the beneficiary of US. aid. 


he Administration fared no 

better last week in a clumsy 
last-ditch effort to increase U.S. 
aid to the contra guerrillas in Nic- 
aragua. Alaska Republican Ted 
Stevens agreed to attach a request 
for $21 million for the rebels to a 
bill being considered by the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee to 
provide funds that would help 
poor people pay their fuel bills. 
The backfiring tactic was devised 
by top White House Aides James 
Baker and Richard Darman. 
Even some Republicans on the 
Republican-controlled committee 
were outraged by the stratagem, 
which would have forced Senators 
opposed to funding the Nicara- 
guan contras to vote against aid to 





that have been murdering civil- 
ians. “How many killers have 
been brought to trial?” Yates asked. 
Shultz could not cite one, but argued that 
the murders had decreased in number. If 
death-squad activity continues, Yates 
persisted, would not the elections be 
“meaningless”? 

“Do you think elections are meaning- 
less?” snapped Shultz. 

“That isn’t what I said,” replied 
Yates. “There have been no efforts to 
change the situation there. The attitude of 
this Administration is that El Salvador 
will receive as much money as is neces- 
sary from now until eternity.” 

Shultz had heard enough. “I really 
don’t understand you people!” he explod- 
ed. “Here we have an area right next to 
us, which a cross section of Americans on 
a bipartisan commission studied very 
carefully . .. and have concluded that it is 





“Treally don t understand you people!” 


publican legislators see it, is that placing 
stringent human rights conditions on aid 
funds is counterproductive. Rather than 
bowing publicly to such US. pressure, 
they say, Salvadoran right-wingers are 
more likely to go their own way, blocking 
land reform and unleashing the death 
squads even more. In the long run, this ar- 
gument goes, such activity creates more 
sympathy for the rebels, lifting their 
chances to win the military struggle. In 
the event they do win, they would almost 
certainly turn out to be even more au- 
thoritarian than the present government, 
and El Salvador would join Cuba and 
Nicaragua as a Soviet client state. Under 
Secretary of Defense Fred Iklé publicly 
accused some Congressmen of wanting to 
“wash their hands of Central America 
like Pontius Pilate” and charged that “un- 


low-income Americans. The com- 
mittee rejected Stevens’ amend- 
ment, 15 to 14. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee also delayed voting on a similar 
effort to attach funds for El Salvador to a 
bill providing emergency food aid for 
drought-stricken African nations. De- 
clared Republican Senator Pete Domeni- 
ci: “If the entire Administration policy for 
Central America is handled as poorly as 
this was handled, it is doomed.” 
Eventually, Congress will produce 
some sort of aid package for Central 
America. By trimming and delaying the 
Administration’s request, the lawmakers 
are scoring political points at home. In the 
process, they are gambling that America’s 
already fragile Central American policy 
can survive the stresses of the next few 
months, and most especially the leftist 
threat in El Salvador. —8y Ed Magnuson. 
Reported by Barrett Seaman/Washington 
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Meese’s property and paper 


hanks to his remarks about soup- 

kitchen cheats and the undocumented 
hungry, Presidential Counsellor Edwin 
Meese has earned a reputation as a man 
who does not like to see people abusing 
the system. But Senator Howard Metzen- 
baum, an Ohio Democrat, tried to show 
last week that President Reagan’s nomi- 
nee to replace the resigning William 
French Smith as Attorney General may 
in fact be guilty of just that. As the Judi- 
ciary Committee wrapped up its confir- 
mation hearings, troubling questions 
lingered about Meese’s personal past in- 
solvency and his role in getting Adminis- 
tration jobs for those who gave him a fi- 
nancial hand. 

When Meese went to Washington in 
1981, he put his five-bedroom house in La 
Mesa, near San Diego, up for sale and 
bought another home in McLean, a fash- 
ionable Virginia suburb. But even though 
Meese lowered the price from $319,000 to 
$298,000, the California house stood emp- 
ty for 20 months. Asa result, Meese fell be- 
hind in his mortgage payments on both the 
old and the new residences—15 months on 
the La Mesa property and four on the 
McLean home. His bankers did not at- 
tempt to foreclose. In the meantime, White 
House Personnel Director E. Pendleton 
James phoned his longtime friend Califor- 
nia Real Estate Developer Thomas Bar- 
rack and told him of Meese’s predicament. 
Within weeks Barrack had 
found a buyer and ar- 
ranged for bank financing. 
The final price, including 
an adjacent lot: $307,500. 

Perhaps more re- 
markable than the quick 
sale was the fact that 
Barrack had effectively 
contributed $70,000 of 
his own money to the 
deal. The listed purchas- 
ers were Santa Ynez Con- 
tractor Irv Howard, who 
made a down payment of $70,000, and the 
Great American Federal Savings Bank in 
San Diego, which had, at Barrack’s be- 
hest, arranged a $240,000 mortgage for 
Howard at a favorable 11% interest rate. 
(Great American had already lent 
$423,000 to Meese at the time.) But last 
week Barrack testified that he had actual- 
ly lent $70,000 to Ted Elkin, a former em- 
ployee and a Bulgarian refugee, who im- 
mediately took over the property in 
partnership with Howard’s son. Elkin 
and the younger Howard ended up selling 
the house nine months later for only 
$275,000. Barrack forgave the loan and 
thus swallowed the loss. 

That charitable attitude, charged 
Metzenbaum, might have been related to 
Barrack’s December 1982 appointment as 
a Deputy Under Secretary at the Interior 














Max Huger fil 


B21 Coser oshed me to have you review this 

‘ch fell {nto my hands and to come up 
ith some of our own strategy on this particuler 
subject chat might counteract this effort. 


The nominee, and a memo from 1980 
Hard questions, probable confirmation. 


Department. He asked, “If a person were 
interested in getting a good position in 
Washington, would it bea good move on his 
part to help the White House Counsellor 
get rid of his home?” Barrack countered: 
“Did [my help] have anything to do with 
my going to Washington? Absolutely not.” 
Metzenbaum released a sheaf of 
memos that indicated Meese had been 
given information from internal docu- 
ments of President Carter’s campaign. 
One was an outline of Carter’s strategy for 
farm and rural voters, Attached was a 
cover note from Reagan Campaign Aide 
Max Hugel, telling Meese that Campaign 
Chairman William Casey, now CIA direc- 
tor, wanted his thoughts on how to “coun- 
teract this effort.” Another memo, writ- 
ten by Republican Consultant Thelma 
Duggin, concerned Carter’s plans to win 
the black vote. At the top, Campaign 
Aide William Timmons had scribbled, 
“Ed Meese—Ideas how to counter??” 
Meese, who told House investigators 
last July that he did not know how the 
Reagan-Bush Committee had obtained 
the Carter debate briefing book, sent 
Metzenbaum a terse statement saying he 
could not recall receiving, and did not 
know the source of, these two memos, Still, 
he agreed to the Senator's request that he 
excuse himself, if confirmed as Attorney 
General, from any future Justice Depart- 
ment decisions concerning the case, which 
was formally closed last month without ev- 
idence of a crime having been found. Al- 
though Meese is expected to be confirmed, 
the Senate panel postponed a vote for a 
week and considered calling Meese back 
for more questions. rl 
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Changing Sides 


White rights in Birmingham 





hen blacks demanded civil rights in 

Birmingham during the early ‘60s, 
the Alabama city answered with police 
dogs and fire hoses. A decade later, blacks 
sued tointegrate the same Birmingham po- 
lice and fire departments that had forcibly 
put them down. After a drawn-out legal 
struggle, the city signed a consent decree in 
1981, agreeing to hire minorities and wom- 
enin about the same proportion as workers 
in the city’s private sector: between 33% 
and 50% for blacks, and 15% and 30% for 
women. The U.S. Justice Department 
backed the lawsuit and helped draft the 
eventual agreement. At that time—four 
months after Reagan took office—a de- 
partment official pronounced the consent 
decree to be “reasonable and lawful.” 

But now the Justice Department has 
joined a suit by a group of ten white po- 
licemen and firemen seeking to overturn 
the settlement. The plaintiffs claim they 
have been passed over so that less quali- 
fied blacks and women can fill numerical 
quotas. The city, they charge, has engaged 
| in “illegal and unconstitutional discrimi- 
nation against whites and males.” 

The Justice Department defends its 
intervention as consistent and evenhand- 
ed. “We always side with people who 
claim they have suffered discrimination 
on account of race,” says Civil Rights 
Chief William Bradford Reynolds. In- 
deed, the Birmingham case is not the first 
time the department has sided with white 
employees attacking affirmative-action 
programs. It has joined “reverse discrimi- 
nation” suits in Boston, New Orleans and 
Detroit as well. Hiring quotas are among 
several “race-conscious” remedies that 
the Reaganauts have tried to abandon. 
Others include mandatory school busing 
and denying tax exemptions to segregated 
schools. Last week, for instance, the de- 
partment asked a federal court of appeals 
to throw out a Dade County, Fla., law set- 
ting aside construction contracts for mi- 
nority contractors. But the Birmingham 
case differs in at least one important re- 
spect: back in 1981 the department had 
promised to defend the original settle- 
ment from legal attack. 

The city will argue that the blacks pro- 
moted are no less qualified than the whites 
passed over. Although the whites do have 
higher test results, they benefit from a scor- 
ing system that awards some points purely 
for seniority. Until the 1970s, Birmingham 
had few black police officers and firemen. 

“This isn’t just a reversal,” said Ralph 
Neas, executive director of the Leader- 
ship Conference on Civil Rights. “It’s re- 
neging.” The original settlement, said Bir- 
mingham Mayor Richard Arrington, who 
helped negotiate it, “could have healed a 
100-year-old wound. Now we will have to 
fight old battles”—in a federal courtroom, 
not in Birmingham’s streets. nm 
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“I'm a new member 
of the society. I call , J 
it the Skoal Bandits 
society. Skoal 
Bandits has a winter- 
green flavor—it 
doesn’t come on 
strong at all. You are 
getting the taste and 
the satisfaction from 
the tobacco without 
having to light up.” 
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Kent Weld 


“It's a clean 
enjoyment. 
It's just a little pouch. 
It's very clean, no mess. 
With Skoal Bandits, I get 
real tobacco pleasure- 
surprising tobacco pleasure. 
You can let everybody else 
puffiifthey want to but 


“You just let it 
sit there 
You simply take a pouc 
out, you stick it between 
your cheek and gum and 
you're home free. It's almost 
undetectable once it's in your 
mouth. A lot more smokers 
should try it if they want 
to satisfy the same 
tobacco taste.” 


Neal 
O'Connor 
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Red-Handed? 


De Lorean gets his day in court 





Claims the defense: This is a fictitious 
crime. Without the Government there would 
benocrime. This is one of the most insidious 
and misguided law-enforcement operations 
in history.” 

Claims the prosecution: “This is a clas- 
sic case of a guilty defendant caught red- 
handed, desperately trying to transfer 
blame for his apprehension and disgrace to 
the Government. It is difficult to imagine a 
more willing participant in a narcotics 
transaction than John Z. De Lorean.” 


he legal arguments, sharply drawn in 
pretrial statements, are reminiscent of 


| those heard in the Abscam cases. The 


lawyers for fallen Auto Magnate John 
Zachary De Lorean claim that he was a 
victim of entrapment when the FBI secret- 
ly filmed him fingering packets of cocaine 
in a Los Angeles hotel room nearly 17 
months ago. The Government contends 
that its undercover sting was aimed at 
known drug smugglers and that De Lo- 
rean, to the astonishment of federal 
agents, walked right into the net. He is 
charged with conspiring to distribute $24 
million worth of cocaine in a futile effort 
to raise funds and keep his ailing sports 
car company from going bankrupt.* 

Last week, in an unusual procedure, 
Federal Judge Robert Takasugi asked 
some 177 potential jurors to fill out a 
42-page questionnaire. The 110 wide- 
ranging questions include: “Have you or 
has any member of your family or any ac- 
quaintance ever owned a De Lorean gull- 
winged sports car?” “Have you or any 
member of your family used cocaine?” 
“Do you object to the Government being 
involved in ‘sting’ undercover operations, 
where the Government takes the role of 
supplying drugs to the person who wants 
to buy them.. .?” 

The pretrial publicity has been vast. 
De Lorean, lanky and handsome at 59, 
and his fashion model wife, Cristina, 34, 
make lively copy and photos. De Lorean’s 
rise to the top corporate ranks at General 
Motors, his attempt to prove that he was 
an automotive genius by creating and pro- 
ducing his own $26,000 futuristic car, and 
his disastrous wrong turn into association 
with agents posing as drug smugglers, all 
are the stuff of high drama. Declares De- 
fense Attorney Donald Ré: “I have very 
serious concerns about whether an impar- 
tial jury, to which John is entitled, can be 
found.” 

One of many trial delays was caused 
by the insistence of CBS-TV on broadcast- 
ing an FBI videotape of De Lorean’s arrest 
at the Sheraton Plaza La Reina hotel near 
the Los Angeles airport on Oct. 19, 1982. 
The tape had been made available by the 
ubiquitous and unsavory Larry Flynt, 








*De Lorean’s company filed for bankruptcy in Octo- 


| ber 1982. A grand jury is investigating allegations by 


creditors that some $17 million in company assets is 
missing. 
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The drug defendant in Los Angeles 
Was he trapped or properly stung? 
publisher of Hustler magazine. In the 
film, De Lorean talks with agents posing 
as drug dealers, fondles the coke packets 
and says, “It’s better than gold.” A door 
opens and a man enters. “Hi John,” the 
stranger says folksily. “I’m Jerry West 
from the FBI. You're under arrest for nar- 
cotics-smuggling violations.” 

The defense will contend that De Lo- 
rean thought he was meeting with legiti- 
mate businessmen to persuade them to in- 
vest in his car company. But De Lorean’s 
lawyers must overcome the evidence on 
five hours of videotapes and 58 audio re- 
cordings that will be the heart of the Gov- 
ernment’s case. The defense will also try 
to destroy the credibility of a main prose- 
cution witness, James Timothy Hoffman, 
a former drug dealer and onetime Califor- 
nia neighbor of De Lorean’s, who helped 
get De Lorean involved with the under- 
cover agents. The defense will claim that 
Hoffman enticed De Lorean into the trap 
and even used threats in warning him not 
to pull out. The prosecution will argue 
that De Lorean had freely sought Hoff- 
man’s help in acquiring much needed 
cash from drug sources. 

Four television vans are already 
parked outside the federal courthouse in 
downtown Los Angeles. Forty-four seats in 
the courtroom have been set aside for U.S. 
and foreign news organizations. Anadjoin- 
ing room will hold another 60 reporters. De 
Lorean, who had difficulty raising his $5 
million bail and is paying his high legal fees 
partly with loans from friends, will proba- 
bly testify on his own behalf. Cristina may 
also be called by the defense. The drama’s 
climactic courtroom chapter could last 
more than two months. cs 
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Booming Busts 
Pot is still legally hazardous 





avid Miller, a student at Rutgers, 

“didn’t think it could happen.” When 
his roommate called the police to report a 
burglary in their New Jersey house, 
Miller’s budding cannabis plants were in 
plain view. Said he: “I know more people 
who smoke pot than smoke cigarettes.” 
The police, when they arrived, were less 
blasé. They arrested and handcuffed his 
roommate on the spot. Miller later plead- 
ed guilty to charges of possession in order 
to clear his roommate’s name and chal- 
lenge the constitutionality of the police 
search, 

More than 30 million Americans 
smoke marijuana, and most are only dim- 
ly aware of breaking the law as they do it. 
Now that eleven states have “decriminal- 
ized” marijuana and made it only a minor 
offense, most users seem to assume that 
society has decided simply to look the oth- 
er way. Not the police, however. There 
are more than 400,000 marijuana busts 
each year, and well over half of those ar- 
rests are for mere possession, sometimes 
for less dope than fills one joint. 

The increase in arrests appears to be 
due less to a boost in police zeal than to 
the all too noticeable proliferation of pot 
smoking. The Drug Enforcement Admin- 
istration estimates that some 30 million 
Ibs. of marijuana were imported or grown 
in the U.S. last year, up from some 26 mil- 
lion five years ago. Even in states where 
budget cuts have reduced police manpow- 
er, drug busts are way up—often inadver- 
tently. Patrolmen discover marijuana 
seeds in a car stopped for speeding or, as 
in hapless Miller’s case, while responding 
toa burglary report. 

Why do police persist in arresting peo- 
ple for a crime that is widely viewed as vic- 
timless and rarely punished by more than 
a fine? Captain Joseph Craparotta, super- 
visor of the New Jersey narcotics bureau, 
answers, “We do not distinguish among 
drugs. We do our jobs.” Indeed, many nar- 
cotics officers in states that do differentiate 
between hard and soft drugs wish the law 
did not. Sergeant Eugene Rudolph of the 
Los Angeles County sheriff's office com- 
plains that in his jurisdiction, marijuana is 
“almost as accepted as alcohol,” and be- 
lieves that “marijuana should be dealt 
with more harshly.” He can take heart ina 
new movement to “recriminalize” mari- 
juana in California. Currently, the fine for 
possessing an ounce of marijuana is $100, 
payable by mail. A nine-member state 
commission appointed by state Attorney 
General John Van de Kamp has recom- 
mended legislation to impose steep fines 
and jail sentences for the possession, culti- 
vation or sale of marijuana, no matter how 
small the amount. Even if legislatures do 
not increase the penalties for pot, its devo- 
tees should beware. Warns New York City 
Attorney Gerald Lefcourt: “That doesn’t 
mean the police won't still make the 


L arrests.” 5 
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hat started out as an open house, 
ended up with a small circle of friends and a bottle of Baileys. 
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Baileys* brings:you, closer. 


Phe Original Irish Cream. Liquetr. 








JET SETTER Pratt & Whitney has been setting the pace in aircraft engine technology for 
nearly 60 years. That kind of experience is one reason almost 275 airlines around the world use 











its jet engines. Pratt & Whitney is part of United Technologies, a corporation that's setting trends 
with names like Otis, Carrier, and Sikorsky. United Technologies, Hartford, Connecticut 06101. 








Daiquiris by the batch. "=" Bacardi, and Minute Maid, 
—— make’em just right. 


Luscious Strawberry Daiquiris B 
Blend one 6-0z. can of thawed, 100% pure é' 
Minute Maid frozen limeade or lemonade a 
(undiluted), 25 large fresh or frozen straw- } 
berries, 2 tbs. sugar, 12'2 oz. smooth, delicate- \ 
tasting Bacardi light rum and 3 cups cracked 
ice for 30 seconds. Pour into 2'23 qt. pitcher Tangy Classic Daiquiris 
half-filled with ice cubes. 8 to 12 servings. Blend one 6-0z. can of thawed, 100% pure 
Minute Maid frozen limeade or lemonade 
(undiluted), 12’ oz. smooth, delicate- 
tasting Bacardi light rum and 3 cups 
cracked ice for 30 seconds. Pour into 
2!43 qt. pitcher half-filled with ice cubes. 
8 to 12 servings. 
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"Make sure. Make it Minute Maid,. 
CARDI,rum.The mixable one. Made in Puerto Rico. 


BACARDI AND THE BAT DEVICE ARE REGISTERED TRADEMARKS OF BACARD! & COMPANY LIMITED. ©1984 BACARDI IMPORTS, INC, MIAMI, FL RUM 80 PROOF "MINUTE MAID” IS A REGISTERED TRADE-MARK OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 





Little Rascals 


Campaigning family-style 





I nan election year, all First Families are 
supposed to be happy. The usual rifts 
and misunderstandings get temporarily 
buried as the candidate and his brood put 
on an enviable campaign tableau of old- 
fashioned togetherness, love and support. 

For all their show-biz blood, the Rea- 
gans sometimes miss their cues. Daughter 
Patti Davis, 31, recently told her home- 
town newspaper, the Santa Monica Eve- 
ning Outlook, “I wish he wouldn’t run. I 
wish he’d go live on the ranch.” 

The aspiring actress said that living 
with a boyfriend is as normal as “brushing 
your teeth,” and that busting people for 
smoking pot is “silly.” Patti, who did not 
participate in the 1980 race, will not cam- 
paign for her father this fall either: “I 
don’t like politics.” Luckily for Reagan, 
who campaigned last week for a return to 
“traditional values,” Patti’s outspoken 
views did not receive wide coverage. But 
her modern ways have caused a stir in the 
White House. Nancy Reagan was espe- 
cially upset after Patti came to visit last 
Christmas with her beau, a California 
yoga instructor. 

Eldest Daughter Maureen, 43, has 
also caused controversy, but of a different 
sort. Her longtime support of the Equal 
Rights Amendment (which Reagan op- 

_ Poses) and blunt opin- 
Sions provoked archcon- 
sservative Activist Terry 
=Dolan to request last 
= week that she be “muz- 

zled.”” There is little 
« chance of that. The 

President said last week 

that he was “completely 
satisfied” with Mau- 

reen’s performance as a 

consultant on women’s 
issues to the Republican 

National Committee. 

Adopted Son Mi- 
2chael, 38, a Los Angeles 
z businessman, supports 
& Reagan but says he will 
“85 not join him on the hus- 
tings. In a peevish inter- 
view last summer, Mi- 
chael complained that 
Reagan had never even 
laid eyes on his youngest 
grandchild, Ashley Ma- 
rie, now almost a year 
old. Michael  subse- 
quently explained that 
he had spoken out of 


























Maureen Reagan 


“jealousy.” 

As for Ron, 25, he will do his bit in 
his own way. Last year he quit the Jof- 
frey Ballet company and became a free- 
lance journalist. One assignment: an arti- 
cle about his dad for Family Circle 
magazine’s June issue, just in time for Fa- 
ther’s Day. What better way to make a fa- 
ther proud—and maybe even win a few 
| votes. a 
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The Presidency / Hugh Sidey 
Taking Cues from on High 


J eoboy Bete acco cpaliivi.cthglke ps4 gems haem edie geen lees 
family patriarch with megabucks and fevered ambition for his sons, may 
have played a part in bringing the evangelical aura to the modern presidency. 

A few days after John Kennedy’s election in 1960, Old Joe paced his apart- 
ment on Park Avenue in green slippers and bathrobe, trying to sound profound 
on being the father of a President. He was having a terrible time. So he switched 
the subject to Billy Graham, who had just played golf with the President-elect 


“the Bible teaches that we 
are to pray for those in 
authority.” 

Back in the 1950s, Old 
Joe explained, he had been 
in Germany with Boston’s 
then Archbishop Richard 
Cushing. One night in 
Frankfurt they wandered 
out to a Graham rally. 
“My God,” recounted Old 
Joe, “there must have been 
30,000 Germans out to hear 
this guy. I turned to 
the Archbishop and said, 
4.F.K. and Billy Graham at a 1961 prayer breakfast “What's he got?’ And then I 

said, ‘Whatever it is, Jack 
had better get to know him.’ ” If memory is not too dim, Old Joe then said he had 
looked Graham up after the rally and the reverend get together with 





his Senator son. Dutiful son that he was, J.RK. did make it a point to cultivate 


the evangelist, Billy Graham and his like seem to have been edging nearer to the 
Oval Office ever since. Power attracts power. 

Next thing we knew, Deaaias Saetioran ik deat 8 photo: eed ans Ob 
vious chip off the old block, was running (badly) for President. Jimmy 
Carter (who made it) and John Anderson (who did not) were virtually lay 
ministers before and during their political careers. Now we are inundated 
with Presidents and candidates who have a strong evangelical tinge or back- 
ground. Both Walter Mondale and his wife are the children of preachers. 
Gary Hart, who once planned to become a minister, comes out of deep Bible 
country in Kansas, attended a religious college, then went on to the Yale Divin- 
ity School, though he long ago abandoned regular churchgoing. The Rev. Jesse 
Jackson is a practicing preacher. He runs a presidential campaign like a camp 
meeting. 

Ronald Reagan’s godly fervor has been building during his three White 
House years, and there are moments now when he seems to be more a man of the 
megareap lene pd. yoenghenb ng virmarau thew ~y cakantaeh Shemale wipe 
ing years to the Lord. Not only is Billy Graham still hovering around the presi- 
dency, but electronic soul savers like Jerry Falwell can often be found in the back 
corridors of the White House. 

What's going on here? In the first 77 years of this century we had only one 
President, Woodrow Wilson, who was so clearly shaped by a church back- 
ground. His father was a minister. While we have always had 
religious men, or those professing to be religious men, in the White House, 
the fusing of spiritual zeal and presidential power is a fairly recent development. 

Viet Nam, Watergate, the uncertainties of the nuclear age, the breakdown of 
families and neighborhoods have all spurred heightened concern with morality. 
Both Democrats and Republicans claim to see the light. While a Mondale can 
reasonably call on Government to take some from the wealthy and give it to the 
poor, a Reagan can logically cry for individual responsibility and community 
standards of decency. 

A lot of people are rightly worried about Presidents’ taking their cues from on 
high. Woodrow Wilson’s fervor sank his marvelous ideas about peace. Jimmy 
Carter's conviction that he had a special relationship with God and could get an- 
swers through prayer instead of the National Security Council may have been the 
biggest cause of his ineptitude. Reagan is at his worst when he is thumping his 
Bible and counting God among his Cabinet. He had best heed some old advice. “I 

am concerned to know not whether the Lord is on my side,” said Abraham Lin- 
Gols, “bot sehethvie'T am on the Lot veide 
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THE GULF 


Clouds of Desperation 








Poison gas, child soldiers and growing fears of a new offensive 


in their conduct of the 42-month-old 

war in the Persian Gulf. Iraq shoul- 

ders the blame for starting it all, in- 
vading Iran in a reckless attempt to seize 
some long-disputed border territory from 
the new and untried revolutionary gov- 
ernment of the Ayatullah Ruhollah Kho- 
meini. Iran, having repulsed the invasion, 
has taken the war into Iraq in hopes of 
forcing the downfall of Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussein and the creation in 
Baghdad of an Islamic republic modeled 


4 ran and Iraq have little to be proud of | 








gas, which burns, incapacitates and, in 
many cases, kills its victims. But the Iraqi 
chemical attacks were apparently not 
widespread until last month. “The real 
action has been since Feb. 22,” says a se- 
nior U.S. official. “We have very conclu- 
sive intelligence.” Evidence of mustard- 
gas burns is appearing in the blistered 
skin, lungs and other tissue of some 
Iranian soldiers, including 15 victims who 
were flown to Western Europe last week 
for treatment. 

Mustard gas, first used by Germany 
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lranian with facial burns, apparently from effects of chemical warfare, lies in Vienna hospital 








Lesions, lung damage, spinal cord injury, but no conclusive evidence. 


| on Iran’s own. Iran has routinely execut- 


| pected Iraq of using homemade mustard 


ed large numbers of Iraqi prisoners of | 
war, in violation of the Geneva Conven- 
tion. More recently, Khomeini has 
thrown tens of thousands of virtually un- 
trained Iranian teen-agers and even chil- 
dren into battle in human-wave attacks, 
seemingly oblivious to the carnage. By 
contrast, Saddam Hussein, who now 
wants to bring the war to an end while he 
still has a job and a country, began to look 
almost like a humanitarian. Last week, 
however, there was evidence that tended 
to put matters back into a grimmer per- 
spective. From Washington and else- 
where came convincing reports that Sad- 
dam Hussein’s forces have been using 
poison gas against the Iranians. 

Since last October, the U.S. has sus- 





during World War I, was banned under 
the Geneva Convention of 1925, which 
both Iran and Iraq signed. But many 
countries maintain stockpiles of the gas 
for possible retaliation in time of war. Iraq 
is believed to have started developing its 
own chemical capability in the 1960s, us- 
ing Soviet-supplied equipment, and by the 
1970s was making chemical weapons. 
There were reports from the Middle East 
last week that Iraq’s mustard gas had 
been supplied by companies in Britain or 
Italy, and it is true that Iraq at one time 
tried but failed to buy chemical plants 
from British and Italian firms. Most au- 
thorities now believe, however, that the 
gas is manufactured by Iraq's own fairly 
sophisticated chemical industry. 

A military expert in Iraq told TIME 
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| ington has long advocated a permanent 





that some of the mustard gas has been | 


fired at enemy targets in artillery shells, 
although most of it is put into large drums, 
loaded onto wooden pallets and then 
dropped from helicopters and Soviet- 
made [I-76 transport planes. Each pallet 
contains six drums and weighs about five 
tons. The drums burst on impact, spread- 
ing the gas over a wide area. The use of 
gas undoubtedly contributed to Iraq’s re- 
cent victories. Says Ricardo Fraile, a Par- 
is-based consultant on chemical and bio- 
logical warfare: “The chemical weapons 
used by the Third World do not have to be 
sophisticated since the people they are 
used against do not have any protection. 
A simple gas like mustard gas can be very 
effective against men who do not have 
protective clothing.” 

By January, the Reagan Administra- 
tion was sure that Iraq was using mustard 
gas, but did not know what to do about it. 
U.S. diplomats privately informed Iraqi 
officials of Washington’s concern, yet 
were reluctant to go public with their crit- 
icism because they feared that to do so 
would diminish whatever limited influ- 





| ence the U.S. had in Iraq. Throughout the 


early years of the war, the U.S. had main- 
tained its neutrality in the conflict. For 
the past several months, however, the 
US. has tilted slightly toward Iraq. Offi- 
cials in Washington say that the Adminis- 
tration has been edging toward a restora- 
tion of diplomatic ties with the Saddam 
Hussein government, assuming Iraq was 
interested, The reason: if Saddam Hussein 
should fall and be replaced by a fanatical 
Shi‘ite Muslim government, other regimes 
in the region, including those of Kuwait 
and perhaps even Saudi Arabia, would be 
threatened. 

The ability of the U.S. to support the 
Iraqis could be seriously impaired by the 
poison-gas issue. U.S. officials have re- 
peatedly denounced the Soviet Union for 
allegedly using chemical weapons in Af- 
ghanistan, Laos and Kampuchea. Wash- 


ban on the manufacture and possession of 
poison-gas weapons, though the Admin- 
istration, somewhat inconsistently, is 
seeking to increase the Pentagon’s chemi- 
cal- and biological-warfare capability. 
Nonetheless, the U.S. has plans to negoti- 
ate a worldwide ban on such weapons 
and is expected to submit a draft proposal 
to that effect when the Geneva disarma- 
ment talks reopen next month. Since 
the Soviet Union has hinted that it 
might be interested, the U.S, regards the 
issue as a vehicle that could possibly 
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bring about a slight thaw in East-West 
relations. 

Last week, as charges that Iraq was 
using poison gas spread, the Administra- 
tion decided it could remain silent no 
longer. It accused Iraq of using “lethal 
chemical weapons” against Iran but tried 
to soften the blow by including some criti- 
cism of the Khomeini government. After 
denouncing the Iraqis, State Department 
Spokesman John Hughes added, “The 
US. finds the present Iranian regime’s in- 
transigent refusal to deviate from its 
avowed objective of eliminating the legiti- 
mate government of neighboring Iraq to 
be inconsistent with the accepted norms 
of behavior among nations.” 

Until Washington weighed in, the 
Iraqis had been stoutly maintaining that 
they had not used poison gas and that the 
charges had been concocted by the Irani- 
ans to excuse their battlefield defeats. 
The Iraqis continued to deny the charge, 
though they did not rule out the possible 
use of chemical warfare in the future. 
Said Major General Sabah al Fakhri, 
commander of Iraqi forces east of the Ti- 
gris River: “If a superpower threatened 
the U.S., what would it do? We too have 
our dignity and honor. We are not going 
to meet the invader with flowers and per- 
fume. We are going to use all available 
means at our disposal to defend the na- 
tion.” Major General Maher Abed al Ra- 
shid, whose Iraqi Third Corps is fighting 
in the area around Basra, insisted that 
there were no such weapons within his 
command. He pointed out that poison gas 
would be extremely difficult to use in a 
close-combat situation. But he added, “If 
you gave me some insecticide that I could 
squirt at this swarm of mosquitoes, I 
would use it so that they would be exter- 
minated, thus benefiting humanity by 
saving the world from these pests.” 


hen they learned of the US. 
charges, the Iraqis were an- 
noyed. “What did the Ameri- 


cans have to say about the 
slaughter of Iraqi prisoners by the Lrani- 
ans?” demanded Defense Minister Adnan 
Khairallah. He pointed out that the U.S. 
had been “the only state to use nuclear 
weapons” and had done so on the “pre- 
text of limiting the period of war.” He ac- 
cused the US. of trying to curry favor 
with Iran and blamed the whole contro- 
versy on “some Zionist adviser” in Wash- 
ington who was trying to incite “anti- 
Iraqi or anti-Arab sentiments.” Saddam 
Hussein also accused the U.S. of hypocri- 
sy, saying that Washington's policy was 
based on “selfish national interest at the 
expense of truth, honor and principle.” 
Much of the evidence was undocu- 
mented, to be sure. Radio Tehran de- 
clared that the Lragis had used mustard 
gas in last week's fighting. It said that 
more than 1,100 Iranian soldiers had been 
affected by the yellow gas but that some 
had been treated and sent back into bat- 
tle. In Austria and Sweden, doctors who 
examined the Iranian victims decided 
that their injuries had probably been 
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The living and the dead: 
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lraqi soldiers survey bodies of tranians killed in offensive north of Basra 
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caused by mustard gas but felt that the 
case against Iraq was inconclusive. In 
Belgium, however, toxicologists who ex- 
amined the blood, urine and stools of two 
Iranian soldiers treated in Vienna found 
evidence of two poisons, mycotoxin and 
mustard gas. Three of the 15 soldiers who 
had been sent to Western Europe for 
treatment died of their injuries. 

Iraq’s resort to chemical warfare may 
betray a growing desperation on the part 
of Saddam Hussein over Iran’s human- 
wave assaults. Many military observers in 
the region are expecting an Iranian offen- 
sive within the next few weeks that could 
prove to be the decisive battle of the war. 
Together the two sides have an estimated 
400,000 troops in the battle zone, and the 
number is increasing. Iran has not yet 
committed its regular troops to battle, and 
Iraq has not moved in all its reserves. 


uring last week's lull, Western 

journalists visited some villages 

in the Al Huwaiza marshes that 

had been seized by the Iranians 
and then recaptured by the Iraqis. 
The town of Al Beida was badly damaged, 
with many of its houses leveled. Burned- 
out boats littered the shore. A few bodies 
of Iranian soldiers, now gray-brown like 
the earth, floated in the marshes. Arab 
women, in black chadors, their faces and 
hands tattooed, returned to their village 
to rescue whatever remained of their pos- 
sessions—a_ bedroll, a_ television set. 
The thump of artillery sounded in the 
distance. 

The next focal point of the fighting 
will be the Majnoon oilfield, which lies 
beneath a man-made island in the marsh- 
lands. The Iranians captured Majnoon 
last month, and the Iraqis have counterat- 
tacked several times in an effort to take it 
back. The oilfield contains 7 billion bbl. of 
known crude-oil reserves and is a prize for 





An Iranian soldier held prisoner in Basra 


either side. Some Iranians have suggested 
that their government would gladly ac- 
cept the oilfield as all or part of the war 
reparations due from Iraq in the event of 
an Iranian victory. In their counterat- 
tacks last week, the Iraqis are said to have 
lost 1,000 men in one day’s fighting and 
800 in the next. Even so, the Iranians are 
believed to be suffering between three and 
five times as many casualties as the Iraqis. 
The Iranian objective is to capture the 
port city of Basra, deny Iraq access to its 
southern oilfields, sever its connection to 
the gulf, and thereby cause Saddam Hus- 
sein to fall. But at the same time, the Ira- 
nians have deployed some of their jet 
fighters and Hovercraft to southern Iran 
at the neck of the Strait of Hormuz. The 
implication is that they wish to be ready 
for a possible strike against Western tank- 
ers using the Persian Gulf. The rumors of 
a widening war were serious enough last 
week to cause Lloyd’s of London to dou- 
ble the price of insurance for tankers us- 
ing the gulf.* 
*The new rate; 1.5% of a vessel's value for seven 
days of coverage. 
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Bodies of Iranian soldiers, now gray-brown like the earth, floated in the marshes. 
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In Tehran, 500 miles from the scene 
of the recent fighting, Khomeini seemed 
little disturbed by the losses his forces are 
enduring. Those Iranians who are advo- 
cating a peace settlement, he told a 
throng of supporters, do not understand 
that “this is not a war for territory, it is a 
war between Islam and blasphemy.” A 
clergy-controlled newspaper said two 
weeks ago that Iran must “liberate” 
enough of Iraq to create a base for “a gov- 
ernment within a government” and to 
bring Iranian artillery within range of 
Baghdad. At that point, the paper contin- 
ued, “the only option left to Saddam 
would be to withdraw from the capital.” 
That is an intoxicating dream for the Ira- 
nian mullahs: an Islamic empire run by 
Shi‘ite caliphs from Tehran, and not by 
Sunni caliphs from Baghdad. 

In his speech last week, Khomeini 
urged his troops not to return home to cel- 
ebrate the Iranian new year, which begins 
on March 21. This could have been a tacit 
admission that large numbers of “volun- 
teers” have refused to participate in hu- 
man-wave attacks and are taking any op- 
portunity to desert the war zone. Many of 
them were lured to the front after being 
told that they would become part of a re- 
serve corps for the defense of Iranian cit- 
ies in event of an emergency and that they 
were needed to march in the giant parade 
to celebrate the fifth anniversary of the 
revolution. After that parade last month, 
tens of thousands of youngsters, many of 
them no more than twelve or 14 years old, 
were transported not back to their homes, 
as they had expected, but straight to the 
front. 

Another sign that the nation’s revolu- 
tionary fervor may be ebbing is that the 
Islamic Guards, Khomeini’s elite military 
organization, are actively conscripting 
new members. Until recently, the Guards 
screened all applicants scrupulously to 
make sure that no opponents of the re- 
gime were admitted to membership. 
Now, however, the Guards are competing 
with the army for recruits. In some cases, 
the Guards have taken young draftees 
who were awaiting induction into the 
army, creating yet another area of fric- 
tion between the Guards and the armed 
forces. 

Thus, political pressure for ending the 
war is increasing on both sides of the 
Shatt al Arab waterway, but probably not 
quickly enough to prevent the loss of 
many more lives. Anthony Cordesman, a 
US. scholar specializing in gulf affairs, 
notes that as the level of engagement has 
intensified, the unwritten agreement that 
for two years restricted reciprocal attacks 
against oil installations has effectively 
collapsed. “It is a measure of how bad 
things have become,” he says, “that after 
all these casualties, it is hard to get excited 
about the use of poison gas. It is just an- 
other of the steps that both sides are will- 
ing to take.” —By William E. Smith. 
Reported by Barry Hillenbrand/Baghdad and 
Raji Samghabadi/New York 
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play the game. Bermuda. 


Golf is a unique experience on Bermudas 
seven spectacular courses—with fairways 
that border the blue Atlantic, and greens 
that tower above the sea. Our tennis is no 
less spectacular on almost 100 superbly- 
groomed, flower-scented courts. But the 
sporting life is only the beginning of a 
Bermuda vacation—a quality vacation thats 
worth so much more than what you spend. 

Miles of pink beaches. 


If you value beauty, you'll love Bermuda. 


Our soft sands are almost as pink as this 
page. Our waters are liquid turquoise. Our 
emerald hills are dotted with pastel-coloured 
houses and flowers in dazzling variety. Even 
our shops are beautiful—with tempting prices 





on international merchandise. (Here, as 

everywhere in Bermuda, you'll be welcomed 

with a genuine smile and gracious manner) 
Our historic values. 

We have 31/2 centuries of historic sights 
for you to explore. Just getting to them is a 
delight—in spotless taxis, breezy motorbikes, 
or quaint little ferries that afford magnificent 
views of our island. 

Comfort you'll value. 

Bermuda sees to your comfort with a 
wide range of quality accommodation—from 
cozy guest houses, to uniquely Bermudian 
cottage colonies, to the most luxurious of 
resorts. See your Travel Agent and plan a 
visit with us soon. 


Experience the values of 
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| WRITE FOR A FREE BERMUDA BROCHURE: | 
Bermuda Department of Tourism 

| Post Office Box 4300, Woburn, MA 01888 | 
Name SD Eo 

| Address | 

| City - | 

I State Zip. J 


The Barton family on their 2nd visit 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Holy Terror 


New killings and a crackdown 


ectarian murder, that tit-for-tat mad- 

ness so familiar to residents of war- 
torn Lebanon, found a new venue last 
week in the streets of Israel and the occu- 
pied West Bank. In the Israeli port of 
Ashdod, 22 miles from Tel Aviv, an Arab 
grenade exploded on a crowded bus, kill- 
ing three Israelis and wounding ten oth- 
ers. Responsibility for the action was 
claimed by the Black June terrorist 
group, a breakaway faction of the Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization based in the 
Syrian capital of Damascus. Only three 
days earlier, a bus carrying some 60 Pal- 
estinian laborers from their West Bank 
homes to work in Jerusalem had been 
raked with submachine-gun fire by two 
masked gunmen. Seven Arabs were 
wounded, two seriously. 

The differences between Lebanon 
and Israel stood out sharply, however. 
Within 24 hours after the West Bank 
shooting, Israeli security forces had be- 
gun a crackdown on one of the country’s 
most disturbing phenomena, the rise of 
Jewish terrorism. Members of the Shin 
Bet, Israel’s internal security service, ar- 
rested seven U.S. citizens and subsequent- 
ly detained four of them on suspicion of 
complicity in the attack on the Palestin- 
ian laborers. The four detainees were lat- 
er identified as active members of the ul- 
tra-nationalist Kach movement, led by 


Time for Talk 


Arguing Lebanon's future 











eace and quiet, Lebanese-style, de- 

scended on the shattered remnants 
of Beirut last week. On most days, only 
occasional bursts of machine-gun fire 
flew across the “green line” separating 
the Christian eastern part of the city 
from the predominantly Muslim west. 
Late in the week, heavier machine-gun 
and rocket duels erupted between Chris- 
tian and Muslim militiamen, killing two 
people and wounding at least 27 others. 
But in the early stages of the uneasy 
Pax Syriana imposed two weeks ago by 
Syrian President Hafez Assad, the main 
participants in the Lebanese tragedy 
were trying to shift most of their efforts 
from shooting to squabbling over the 
political future of their battered nation. 
Even under Assad’s tutelage, the ques- 
tion was whether the Lebanese could 
reach any sort of agreement that will 
not result in further fragmentation of 
the country. 

A meeting of the various Lebanese 
factions is scheduled to take up that is- 
sue this week in Lausanne, Switzerland. 
As a prelude to the conference, the 
rump government of Lebanese President 
Amin Gemayel last week did the ex- 








Meir Kahane, founder of the U.S.-based 
Jewish Defense League. In another raid, 
Israeli police arrested three fundamental- 
ist Jews who reportedly confessed to in- 
volvement in an abortive attempt last 
January to blow up Jerusalem's two most 
important Islamic shrines, the Al-Aqsa 
mosque and the Dome of the Rock. Days 
later, the police uncovered a major arms 
cache near Jerusalem, including gre- 
nades, antitank weapons and mines, 
some still in Israel Defense Forces cas- 
ings. Said a Shin Bet official: “It is 
impossible to be sure that we have man- 
aged to put an end to Jewish terrorism, 


Sees 
Victim of the Black June bombing at Ashdod 


pected by formally canceling its May 17 
security agreement with Israel. But Ge- 
mayel’s Druze and Muslim opponents in 
Lebanon will be asking for far more 
than that in Lausanne. They intend to 
demand a fundamental restructuring of 
the Christian-dominated power-sharing 
arrangement on which Lebanese politics 
have been based since 1943. 

Gemayel’s chief military opponents, 
Druze Leader Walid Jumblatt and Nabih 
Berri, the head of the Shi'ite Amal militia, 
plan to seek a new electoral system for 
Lebanon’s moribund 99-member parlia- 
ment, involving nationwide proportional 
representation. If accepted, the arrange- 
ment would strongly favor the country’s 
Muslims, who make up 50% to 60% of the 
Lebanese population. In addition, Jum- 
blatt and Berri are determined to end the 
longstanding Christian Maronite domi- 
nation of the upper reaches of the Leba- 
nese civil service and army. 

Reacting to those anticipated 
changes, a growing number of Maronites 
favor the outright division of Lebanon 
into religious and political enclaves. A 
spokesman for the Christians’ powerful 
Lebanese Forces militia went so far last 
week as to threaten to ignore the results of 
the Lausanne meeting 
deemed unsatisfactory. Meanwhile, in Je- 
rusalem, another kind of territorial split 
for Lebanon was under consideration. By 
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but we have moved some steps forward.” 
Prime Minister Yitzhak Shamir, un- 
like his predecessor Menachem Begin, is 
eager to demonstrate evenhandedness in 
opposing both Jewish and Arab terrorism. 
There is good reason to do so. In the past 
four years, fanatical Jewish activists have 
launched more than 40 terrorist opera- 
tions against Arab and Christian homes 
and institutions in Israel and the West 
Bank. Among the more spectacular 
crimes: the attempted assassination of 
three West Bank Arab mayors in June 
1980 and an assault last summer on He- 
bron’s Islamic University in which three 
Arabs were killed and 33 wounded. Re- 
sponsibility for the latest West Bank ma- 
chine gunning was claimed by a unit of the 
clandestine organization TNT, a Hebrew 
abbreviation for Terror Against Terror. 


ne Israeli official last week saw the 

threat of Jewish-Arab violence as 
reason to pursue one of his country’s most 
inflammatory policies, the settlement of 
Israelis in the West Bank. Ina radio inter- 
view, Minister Without Portfolio Ariel 
Sharon raised the hypothetical possibility 
of Israeli military retaliation against West 
Bank towns for Arab terrorist acts, unless 
Jewish settlers are moved into every Arab 
community. Said Sharon: “If [the West 
Bank city of] Nablus will be a place which 
is a center of terror, and Jews won’t enter 
it, it is reasonable to assume that the day 
may come when Israel will have to shell 
Nablus.” Sharon’s conclusion: “By no 
means is it possible to leave one place in 
which there will be no Jews.” a 











the terms of the May 17 agreement, Israel 
was bound to withdraw its 22,000 troops 
from southern Lebanon provided that 
Syria, with 62,000 troops on Lebanese 
soil, did likewise. Now the Israeli Cabinet 
is apparently considering withdrawal of 
the troops only from their current defen- 
sive line at the Awali River to new posi- 
tions on the Zahrani River, about seven 
miles to the south. 

In Washington, Secretary of State 
George Shultz continued to insist before 
Congress that the U.S. was willing to lend 
a hand in achieving a political solution in 
Lebanon. While Shultz spoke, the number 
of U.S. warships stationed off the shores 
of Beirut was dwindling from about 20 to 
twelve. In tacit recognition of their impo- 
tence, Shultz and various Congressmen 
traded barbs over the American policy 
failure in Lebanon, contributing heat but 
no light to that country’s future. 

Finally, in the Syrian capital of Da- 
mascus, an additional cause for specula- 
tion emerged as President Assad, who is 
known to be ailing, abruptly shuffled 
his entire 37-member Cabinet. Reagan 
Administration experts interpreted the 
move as no more than a restatement 
of Assad’s domestic authority. Oversee- 
ing the rearrangement of the political 
chessboard in Lebanon could prove to 
be a greater test of the Syrian leader's 
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Did you know that, when you 5000S Turbo is now rated one of the 
drive on the German Autobahn, highest-performance sedans in Germany, 





there is a “pecking order” among the cars__ regardle of price 
in the fast lane? Interestingly enough, the technology 











It's true. And we are pleased to report that makes the Audi Turbo one of the 
that the drivers of the formerly ranking | ormance sedans in Germany 
German sedans are beainning to move over also makes it one of the quietest. (And 
n deference wher Audi Turbo many think, the most beautiful.) 
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In Germany, where luxury cars are measured 


creation of the most airslippery turbo 
charged luxury sedan sold in Germany or 
Especially striking are the win- 
hich are not recessed, but flush 
the surface of the body. This not only 
contributes to the low drag coefficient of 





o the low interior noise level 





0.34, but alsot 

There is an almost complete absence 
of wind noise. The se tion is more like 
gliding than driving. This takes a little get 











by performance, this is the new yardstick. 





4 pg highway 


You might think you're going 
the speed you are actually going! 
contributing to the matchless per- 
is the large Quattro racing-type 
intercooler that raises turbo efficiency and 
engine output by lowering the temperature 
f the compressed intake air by as much as 
20 de >grees 
Car and Driver had this to say in their 
Jecember, 1983 issue: “The Audi 5000 
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Turbo sets standards that [other German] 
supersedans can't match—from speed to 
handling to fuel efficiency* to convenience 
features...And when you factor in the Audi 
5000 Turbo’s price of $22,250** it’s clear 
that a new contender has come to vie for 
the crown of the supersedan class.” 

This car is So well engineered and built, 


Audi is backing it with a 2-year Ai 
udi: 


limited warranty that carries no 


length, weather Actual highway mileage will probably t 


mileage restriction. See your Porsche Audi 
dealer for details and a test drive 

For your nearest dealer call toll free 1- 
(800) FOR-AUDI within the continental U.S 
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Machine Guns in Paradise 


U.S. forces arm, and alarm, the Spice Islands 


Is it necessary to have so much 
soldiers in this small country? 
No, no, no, no. 
Is it necessary to shine soldiers’ 
| boots with taxpayers’ money? 
No, no, no, no. 
Well, don't tell Tommy, he put 
them in St. Lucy 
Unemployment high, and the 
Treasury low. 
And he buying boots to cover 
soldiers’ toe. 
| I see them boots, boots, boots and 
more boots 
On the feet of the young trigger- 
happy recruits. 
—Boots, by Anthony Carter 


he “Tommy” of that popular calypso 
song is Barbados Prime Minister 
Tom Adams, 53, whose 1979 decision 
to dispatch friendly troops to the 
| nearby island-nation of St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines moved one local 
songwriter to tuneful protest. Adams’ 
aid to his neighbor enabled St. Vin- 
cent to send its own security force to 
suppress an uprising on outlying 
Union Island. Now, almost five years 
later, that Barbadian intervention 
still upsets many in the usually placid 
eastern Caribbean. Adams is sensi- — 
tive about the matter too. Boots has — 
been banned in Barbados. 

Nonetheless, the ditty is on lo- 
cal lips more than ever these days 
as conversation piece and as cau- 
tionary tale. The U.S.-led invasion 
of Grenada last October has been 
followed by a sudden and sizable 
militarization of the six other island 
states in the eastern Caribbean.* 
The US. is sending $15 million in 

military assistance to the region 
| this year, 75 times more than in 





| 1981. The aid package includes ma- 
chine guns, automatic rifles, gre- 
nade launchers, radio equipment, uni- 
| forms and, of course, boots. At the same 
time, eight- to twelve-member U.S. 
| Army Special Forces teams have been 
| conducting training courses for soldiers 
| and policemen on five of the sweet- 
smelling Spice Islands. Those develop- 
ments are reassuring to some islanders, 
who feel that a build-up is long overdue 
and that by strengthening their defense 
forces they can resist leftist insurgencies. 
Other residents, however, fear that larg- 
er local armies will bring more war 
than peace to the region, turn their is- 
lands into US. satellites and thrust 
them into the middle of superpower 
| conflicts. Says Dominica’s former Fi- 
nance Minister Michael Douglas: “Dur- 
ing the last few months, we have seen a 





*Antigua and Barbuda; Barbados; Dominica; St 
Kitts-Nevis; St. Lucia; and St. Vincent and 
the Grenadines. 
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lot of military assistance akin to that in 
EI Salvador, Guatemala and Honduras.” 

That may be something of an exag- 
geration, but the languorous region is cer- 
tainly unaccustomed to military force. 
Until now, the eastern Caribbean islands 
have generally done without armies. St. 
Kitts—Nevis established a defense force in 
1967, but found it to be so expensive and 
unproductive that nearly 14 years later it 
converted all its soldiers to policemen and 
firemen. Dominica disbanded its military 
force in 1981 after many key officers were 
implicated in a failed coup attempt. In- 
deed, with the exception of Antigua and 
Barbados, the islands have been guarded 
mainly by policemen since they began to 
win independence from Britain in the 
1960s. “They had no form of transporta- 
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issued a spirited proposal for a region-wide 
regular army. The defense force, he said, 
would be merely an extension of a 1981 re- 
gional security pact under which each of 
the islands agreed to provide volunteer as- 
sistance for the others in the face of such 
problems as hurricanes, smugglers or 
threats to national security. The pact was 
most famously invoked during the Grena- 
da invasion, when a total of 300 police and 
soldiers from six islands were sent to sup- 
port the 8,000 US. fighting troops. Cham- 
pions of the proposed regional defense 
force insist that it would include no more 
than 1,000 troops, but Barbadian Briga- 
dier Rudyard Lewis, the regional security 
coordinator, has already suggested that 
the contingent should have as many as 
1,800 men. An informed Barbadian ana- 
lyst predicts that the final tab for such a 
force could amount to almost $100 million 
over five years. 

Such figures have raised questions, 
and some tempers, in a region that may 
be richer in protest songs than ready 
cash. “Our banana and grapefruit 
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state,” declares Egerton M. Rich- 
sards, publisher of the staid weekly 
= Vincentian. Other pleas have been 
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~~» 2even more plangent. The St. Vincent 
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U.S. soldier training St. Kitts—Nevis islander in Barbados _ 
Will increased arms bring more war than peace? 





tion or weapons for use in the field,” says 
Donald Dunn, the Barbados-based US. 
Navy commander who is the liaison 
officer for the new American train- 
ing operation. “The British left them at 
the mercy of anyone who wanted to cause 
them mischief.” 

The teams of Green Berets sent down 
from Fort Bragg, N.C., are working to 
change all that. By the end of the month 
they will have completed their second six- 
week course and finished training some 80 
men from each of the six islands in skills 
like map reading, conducting basic field 
operations and using the new U.S. weap- 
ons. Most of the graduates will become 
part of the Caribbean Peace-keeping 
Force, which could eventually replace the 
300 U.S. troops still serving in Grenada. 

That, however, may be just the begin- 
ning. At the annual conference of his rul- 


ing Labor Party in January, Tom Adams 
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opposition paper New Times greeted 
»,4 the arrival of a U.S. training team on 
the island with an impassioned edi- 
torial: “We want roads, and an inter- 
national airport. We want university 
scholarships abroad. We want food, 
+= technology and cash, not guns, 

_ please.” Some islanders fear that the 
presence of American visitors in uni- 
form may sabotage the more lucra- 
- tive business of attracting American 
visitors in swimsuits. 


r worse. Last December, only 

two weeks after he arrived on St. 
Vincent, U.S. Master Sergeant Willie 
Washington was sitting in a bar 
when an islander named Keith 
Walker began taunting him about 
the US. presence. Tempers flared; 
Washington threw Walker to the 
floor, and another local retaliated by 
flinging a barstool at the American. At 
that point, Washington allegedly drew his 
gun and beat the second islander about 
the head with it. After arriving on the 
scene, police arrested only the two Vin- 
centians. The incident merely intensified 
misgivings about the presence of arms. 

Some of those worries were voiced by 
James Mitchell, former St. Vincent Prime 
Minister and current opposition leader. 
The influx of advisers and arms, claims 
Mitchell, disturbs him as much as the op- 
pressive Grenadian regime that provoked 
it. “I was the first political leader in the Ca- 
ribbean to call for intervention in Grena- 
da,” he says. “But the Americans arming 
the islands are making the same mistake 
the Grenadian revolutionaries made. The 
armies you set up to deter others always 
end up pointing their guns at the govern- 
mentand the people.” —ByPicolyer. Report- 
ed by Bernard Diederich/Bridgetown 
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ASIA 


Let Them Shoot Smack 





t is well after the noon hour in the sprawl- 

ing urban slum where 22-year-old Mali 
lives. Clothes hang on a nearby line, and 
small children play in the dusty path. Squat- 
ting on a doorstep, Mali (a pseudonym) lifts 
her scarred right arm and feels for a usable 
vein. No one seems to notice as she grips 
one end ofa yellow plastic cord in her teeth 
and winds the other end tightly around her 
| arm, readying it for the needle. It could be 
the South Bronx, East Los Angeles, Am- 
sterdam or London—the traditional dump- 
ing grounds for Asia’s deadly commodity, 
heroin. But this is mid-afternoon in Bang- 
kok, capital of Thailand, where heroin has 
long been perceived as an illegal export sold 
only abroad to residents of the U.S. and oth- 
er weak-willed Western cultures. 

The wheel has turned. Caught in a 
squeeze between overproduction of her- 
oin and eroding markets overseas, Asians 
are now selling to Asians, with devastat- 
ing effect. Though official statistics do not 
exist, the worst estimates suggest that 
Thailand alone may have more addicts 
than the U.S. Nowhere has the scourge 
spread more swiftly than in Pakistan, 
where the number of heroin users has ex- 
ploded from virtually none before 1980 to 
an estimated 200,000 by the end of last 
year. Malaysian police report that as 
much as 70% of all crime in the nation is 
now related to drugs. More than 4,500 ad- 
dicts are in prison, and last year 1,000 sol- 
diers were dismissed from the Malaysian 
army for drug involvement. In neighbor- 
ing Thailand, long permissive in matters 
of vice, some leading authorities now fa- 
vor stringent antidrug laws and compul- 
sory rehabilitation. In India, new users 
range from drivers of Delhi's scooter 
taxis to affluent businessmen who view a 
quick fix as the fashionable thing to do. 

The most alarming us- 
age among the young can 
be found in Pakistan, 
where a survey last sum- 
mer of 500 engineering 
and medical students at 
the University of Karachi 
| revealed that 12% are ad- 
| dicts. Heroin is so preva- 
lent that enterprising 
pushers use women and 
children for home deliv- 
ery of the drug, hidden in 
vegetable baskets. After 
Pakistani mothers took to * 
the streets to demand 
| tighter drug laws, Presi- 

dent Mohammed Zia ul- 
| Haq decreed a life sen- 

tence and 30 lashes for 
heroin merchants. 

The problem began in 
the mid-1970s, when 
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Heroin, once mostly an export, is now a scourge at home 


gan to realize just how lethal “smack” 
could be and when a rival drug, cocaine, 
rose to new prominence. With heroin fall- 
ing out of fashion, the number of hard- 
core American users has dropped from a 
peak of 700,000 a decade ago to 500,000 
today. The slippage in this key market co- 
incided with a 1979 drought in the Golden 
Triangle, the mountainous region where 
Burma, Thailand and Laos meet. The 
area has long produced much of the 
world’s supply of poppies, from which 
opium and heroin are derived. The result- 
ing rise in prices only accelerated the 
switch to cocaine in the U.S. 

Meanwhile, poppy growers in the 
Golden Crescent, which cuts across Iran, 
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Uncovering a Pakistani heroin cache hidden under truck floor boards in Peshawar 








Afghanistan and Pakistan, rushed to ex- 
ploit the high prices. But when the rains 
returned to the Golden Triangle in 1980, 
bumper crops followed, and suddenly 
growers from Iran to Thailand were sad- 
dled with a burgeoning surplus. Prices for 
high-grade heroin are still falling, as 
Asian dealers try to undercut one another 
in a multimillion-dollar scramble for new 
users. Hong Kong’s 45,000 addicts can 
now shoot up for about the price of a mov- 
ie ticket, $3. In Malaysia, a fix costs less 
than $2, no more than a beer. 

Not all Asian nations have been afflict- 
ed with heroin. Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan are largely free of hard drugs, 
thanks to firm law enforcement and strong- 
ly held traditional values. China, Indonesia 
and the Philippines serve primarily as tran- 
sit points for shipment to the U.S. and Eu- 
rope. Singapore, with its draconian anti- 
drug laws, honest and efficient police force 
and intensive rehabilitation programs, re- 
ports a decline in heroin addiction. 





n Pakistan, however, President Zia’s 

measures have hardly disturbed the 
more than 400 drug dens still operating all 
along the highway from Peshawar to Ka- 
rachi. An addict there can order a fix al- 
most as easily as a meal in a restaurant. 
The nation’s heroin trade is further bol- 
stered by Afghan refugees, who peddle the 
drug to help pay for the rebellion against 


Western intelligence sources say that the 
Kabul regime, with Soviet connivance, is 
also injecting Pakistan with heroin in a de- 
liberate attempt to destabilize Pakistani 
| society. Officials in Karachi have found no 
| way to stop this traffic. A government re- 
| port calls vast areas of the Afghan frontier 
virtually “unpoliceable.” 
Ironically, effective law enforcement 
sometimes seems to make matters worse. 
| Thai narcotics agents ran down several 
top dealers in Bangkok last year, but the 
arrests merely prompted the owners of 
refineries in the Golden Triangle, which 
, were already overloaded 
2 with stock, to market their 
=wares independently. To 
€attract new buyers they 
“lowered prices and ped- 
died their product aggres- 
sively in the south, where 
more than 70% of all Thai 
heroin users reside. The 
country’s authorities re- 
port that they are now 
catching more traffick- 
ers. Nevertheless, as usual 
in the heroin business, 
more arrests also mean 
that pushers have to cut 
prices and redouble their 
efforts to find buyers, 
which in turn increases 
the number of Asian drug 
addicts. —By Lloyd Garrison. 
Reported by Dean Brelis/New 
Dethi and James Willwerth/ 








many American users be- 





In Karachi, pushers hide heroin for home delivery in vegetable baskets. 


Bangkok 
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the Soviet-backed government in Kabul. | 
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S, M, L, XL. 


Ford people carriers 
come in four of the most popular sizes. 








Ford Escort. 
A small wonder. 





There's plenty to like 
about Escort, the best- 
selling wagon in Amer 
ica® With front-wheel 
drive, four-wheel inde- 
pendent suspension and 
rack and pinion steer- 
ing, Escort commands 
an easy confidence on 
the road. And Escorts 
unique CVH engine 
gives a performance 
with just the right 


| amount of dash. Fold 


down the rear seat and 


| you've got 58.4 cu. ft. of 





cargo space to fill as you 
like? Escort Wagon. It's a 
small wonder. 


“Bitsed on most eeount ROL Polk & Ga 
registrations for 84 model vou 


Ford LTD Wagon. 
Comfort and 
practicality. 





From the smooth 
lines of its hood to an 
optional 2-way liftgate 
that makes loading and 
unloading easy, LTD 
Wagon has been 
designed for comfort, 
convenience and prac- 
ticality. Inside, there's 
a Spacious, well- 
appointed interior that 
offers 75.4 cu. ft. of 








cargo room with the 
rear seat down? And 
when you add an op- 
tional towing package, 
LTD Wagon pumps up 
its muscle to haul up to 
3,500 Ibs. That's power. 
That's LTD Wagon. 


Ford Country Squire. 
Luxury at work. 


Country Squire is the 
luxury wagon thats not 
afraid of hard work. 
Rich interior appoint 
ments, a 3-way Magic 
Doorgate and Automatic 
Overdrive Transmission 
are harnessed to a 
responsive 5.0 liter elec- 
tronic fuel injected V-8 
engine. When properly 
equipped, Country 
Squire can pull up to 
5,000 Ibs. And Country 
Squire has a work space 
that can take on 89.4 
cu. ft. of cargo! Add the 
optional dual facing 
rear seats and carry 
eight passengers com- 
fortably in Country 
Squire luxury. 


*Hised on EPA Loterion Volume Index 


Ford Club Wagon. 
The winning club. 





Handle big families 





or big loads with spa- 
cious Ford Club Wagons 
that let you seat up to 12 
people...15 in the Super 
Wagon. Roomy and 
comfortable inside, 
Ford Club Wagons gen- 
erate power and perfor- 
mance under the hood, 
thanks to the standard 
4-speed manual trans- 
mission with overdrive 
ith gear. 

Need an extra mea- 
sure of power for heavy 
hauling? Properly 
equipped, Ford Club 
Wagons can tow up to 
five tons. That's strength 
you can rely on. And 
Twin-I-Beam indepen- 
dent suspension, a Ford 
innovation, helps take 
the bounce and jostle 
out of bumpy roads, For 
toughness, comfort, 
roominess and design, 
choose Ford Club 
Wagon. 


Best-built 
American cars. 


When we say “Quality 


is Job 1? we are talking 
about more than a com- 
mitment. We are talking 
about results. A recent 
survey concluded Ford 
makes the best-built 








American cars. The sur- 
vey measured owner 
reported problems 
during the first three 
months of ownership of 
1983 cars designed and 
built in the U.S. And that 
commitment continues 
in 1984. 

See the Ford people 
Carriers at your nearest 
Ford Dealer. And try 
one on for size. 


Get it together 
Buckle up. 





As part of Ford Motor 
Companys commitment 
to your total satisfaction, 
participating Ford Deal- 
ers stand behind their 
work in writing with a 
free Lifetime Service 
Guarantee. No other car 
companies’ dealers, for- 
eign or domestic, offer 
this kind of security. 
Nobody. See your par- 
ticipating Ford Dealer 
for details. 


Have you driven a Ford... | 


lately? 
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WEST GERMANY 
Tossed Salad 


The Greens in disarray 





ne delegate slung a live cat around 

his neck. Two Bundestag Deputies 
played soccer in the aisles. From the podi- 
um, a man in a clown suit complained that 
the conference was interfering with Carni- 
val, West Germany’s annual spasm of pre- 
Lenten revelry. A delegate suggested that 
male candidates for the European Parlia- 
ment in Strasbourg, whose nomination 
was the purpose of the meeting, should 
“undress and present themselves in the 
nude because the human body reveals po- 
litical attitudes.” Keynote Speaker Antje 
Vollmer railed against the “industrial- 
ized nature-destroying internationalism of 


KARIN HILL 


Sau a 
A party delegate clowns at the debate 
Fighting breaks out among the factions. 


neocolonialist nation states.” Finally, the 
proceedings were disrupted by a gang of 
youths in punk hairdos, who stormed the 
platform and beat up a photographer. 

For West Germany’s unconventional 
Green Party, those antics at its political 
conference in Karlsruhe’s Black Forest 
convention center were only the most re- 
cent evidence of the disarray within its 
ranks. Launched four years ago as a broad 
coalition of peace activists, environmen- 
talists and ex-Marxists, the Greens had 
promised an antiparty party that would 
rise above the infighting and compromise 
of traditional politics. Instead, the party 
has become fragmented, and fighting has 
broken out among the factions. Some 
Greens had hoped that the caucus would 
bring reconciliation. A battle over nomi- 
nees for election to the European Commu- 
nity’s Parliament, however, served merely 
to deepen the divisions further. Other fes- 
tering disputes were left unaddressed. Said 
disappointed Petra Kelly, one of the 
Greens’ leaders: “We'll just have to wait.” 

Time may be running out. After help- 
ing to lead the party’s crusade against the 





installation of American cruise and Per- 
shing II missiles, retired two-star Bundes- 
wehr General Gert Bastian quit the 
Greens last month, complaining of the 
creeping influence of the party’s Marxist- 
Leninist faction and “a strong anti-Ameri- 
can undertow.” Elected last year as one of 
the party’s 28 Green Deputies in the Bun- 
destag, the gray-haired and soft-spoken 
60-year-old was one of the few Greens with 
appeal to middle-class citizens seeking an 
alternative to the Social Democratic Party 
(SPD), West Germany’s mainstream left- 
leaning party. Said Bastian of the internal 
feuding that encouraged him to resign: “In 
my entire life I have never experienced 
such an accumulation of distrust.” 

The chaotic caucus proceedings could 
only further tarnish the Greens’ reputation 
with moderate voters. Green delegates to 
the Parliament, declared one speaker, 
should aim to “put sand in the gears.” Well 
they may. Of the six candidates nominated 
by the party to stand in national elections 
to the Parliament this June, four of whom 
are likely to win seats, one is a Marxist lec- 
turer once active in the radical S.D.S. of the 
1960s, and two others have been sentenced 
to prison terms for publishing articles call- 
ing for political violence. 

Threats to the Greens’ unity come not 
just from within. Leaders of the SPD have 
already unleashed a strategy of “smother- 
ing the Greens” by co-opting many of the 
Greens’ own issues, especially those con- 
cerning the environment. Indeed, wean- 
ing away moderate Greens is seen by the 
SPD as essential to a comeback from its 
1983 defeat by Helmut Kohl's ruling co- 
alition. Still, the Greens’ worst enemies 
continue to be themselves. “If the Greens 
become a party of just young protesters,” 
warns Werner Holzer, editor of the left- 
of-center Frankfurter Rundschau, “they 
won't stay in Bonn.” For the moment, the 
Greens may have to concentrate simply 
on staying together. a 


POLAND 
Cross Words 


Crucifixes in the classroom 





red-and-white banner adorned with 

four crucifixes loomed over the crowd 
at the Church of the Transfiguration in 
Garwolin, a rural community 40 miles 
southeast of Warsaw. THERE WAS NO 
PLACE FOR YOU, CHRIST, AT OUR SCHOOL, 
the banner said. In any other modern secu- 
lar country, that message might simply 
have been a routine protest against the 
separation of church and state. But in Po- 
land, where approximately 90% of the 
population is Roman Catholic, and the 
church is the only institution powerful 
enough to challenge the state, a battle over 
crucifixes in the classroom last week 
sparked one of the most fervid spontane- 
ous demonstrations since martial law was 
lifted last July. 

The dispute began when Ryszard Do- 
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minski, principal of an agricultural school 
at Mietno, two miles from Garwolin, took 
up a new government campaign to enforce 
a 1961 law banning the display of religious 
objects in public buildings. Dominski, a lo- 
cal Communist Party official, ordered cru- 
cifixes removed last December from seven 
lecture halls, where they had hung since the 
school’s founding in the 1920s. 

Last month a group of parents entered 
the school and hung more crosses. After 
those were removed last week, a number 
of students showed up in class with large 
crucifixes hanging from their necks. The 
following day, two-thirds of the school’s 
600 students staged a sit-in. After police 
threatened to use force to roust them, 
some of the young people sought refuge 
in the Church of the Transfiguration, 
where 2,500 students from nearby schools 
joined them for a morning of prayer 


uri 
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Students stage a protest Mass in Garwolin 
Only the church can challenge the state. 





in support of the Mietno protesters. 

As police cruised outside, the crowd 
dispersed peacefully. The following day, 
however, the principal of a nearby school 
reportedly tried to resign rather than en- 
force the crucifix ban. Dominski met with 
parents at the Mietno school and tried to 
have them sign pledges that their children 
would obey school rules; the parents re- 
fused. Though local church officials were 
firmly on their side, Jozef Cardinal 
Glemp, Poland’s Primate, offered only te- 
pid comfort. Stopping over in Rome after 
a three-week trip to Argentina and Brazil 
last week, Glemp said, “Since the end of 
the war, we have always had problems 
with the crucifixes. All of that is normal.” 

Not many of the students around 
Garwolin would agree. At week’s end a 
few hundred of them made a 130-mile pil- 
grimage to Czestochowa, home of the re- 


| vered Black Madonna icon. Before the 


pilgrims left Garwolin, the Rev. Stanislaw 
Binko of the Church of the Transfigura- 
tion told them, “That which is happening 
before our eyes speaks to the whole world. 
Be brave.” r§ 
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Tiger Paw Plus with Royal 
Seal. Just one nail through the 
iugs-lemlameal-Manllele|(-ne) malen 
where is enough to make 
Welem iam elemarien- mals) 
idalicwelelolem 

It's Uniroyal's Tiger Paw Plus 
with Royal Seal. An excellent 
)elanle) mem alie|ama-ealale)lele yy 
protecting you from the harsh 
realities of the real world. 

For this tire has two steel 
belts as a formidable barrier 
Fler liahimag-r[om eels delg--mlale, 
it also has something more. A 
patented substance that auto- 
matically and permanently 
seals most tread punctures up 

to 3/16 of an inch in diameter. 
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it. Even if it didn't have a pro- 
jected tread life 20% greater 
than Michelin X. Which it does. 


And even if it weren't an excel- 


lent all-weather tire. Which 
itis. 

In fact, we're now backing 
it with a unique, industry- 
leading limited warranty cov- 
ering the whole tire—both 
tread and sidewall. 

If any road hazard makes it 
Uiaki=iavj(ecr|e)(-BelUlsislemasl alsa 
VA =| 6-20) m0) he) maglene(-e)ag 
(whichever comes first), we 
will replace it. Free. 

You may never need a tire 
idalieelelelem=i0imia-ealle-maek dale) 
you've got it. 


You may never 
need a tire 


this gooci. 
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Taking a Course in Go-Getting 





Students hustle as company recruiters return to campus 


| ccna Whittemore, 21, a senior ma- 
joring in international relations at 
U.C.L.A., has launched a campaign that re- 
quires preparation, precision and luck: 
looking for a job. Like many other ambi- 
tious college seniors, she has bought a 
dress-for-success wardrobe, worked as an 
unpaid intern, and attended seminars on 
résumé writing and interviewing. She signs 
up for the maximum three interviews with 
company recruiters allowed students each 
week, and then seeks additional appoint- 
ments by getting to the U.C.L.A. placement 
office by 5:30 or 6 a.m. to see if any fellow 
students have canceled. Says she: “I’m 
finding if I’m not one of the first five in the 
door, I’m not getting anything.” She has in- 
terviewed with 23 companies, including 
Mobil and Procter & Gamble. Her score so 
far: two rejections and 13 invitations for 
second interviews. 

Whittemore is confident she will find a 
job. Reason: 1984 promises to be a good 
year on the employment front, after a two- 
year decline in campus recruiting marked 
by the lowest activity since World War II. 
ALU.C.L.A. and most other campuses, cor- 
porations are again scouting for talent. 
Northwestern University’s Endicott re- 
port on national employment trends for 
college graduates is predicting a 20% in- 
crease in job opportunities for the class of 
*84. The annual survey has found that 65% 
of 260 sample companies plan to hire more 
college graduates this year and that 71% 
believe that business is going to improve. 
Hot majors continue to be engineering, ac- 
counting, sales and computer science. In 
the accounting field, 123 companies plan 
to take on about 4,500 graduates this year, 
a healthy rise from 111 companies and 
3,500 jobs in 1983. Generally, there will be 
more graduates than job openings. None- 
theless, Stephen Johansson, director of ca- 
reer counseling and placement at Ver- 
mont’s Middlebury College, notes, “The 
students seem a little more relaxed. Last 
year when we opened our doors in the 
morning we had to do so with a chair in 
one hand and a whip in the other to beat 
off the crowd of panicked seniors.” 

The University of Wisconsin—Madi- 
son campus is typical: corporate recruit- 
ing is up by 10% to 12% over last year. At 
some schools, oil companies and banks, 
which have done little hiring for two 
years, are back in the game. McDonald’s 
is recruiting managers at the Ivy League’s 
Brown University because of a need for 
“people who have high mental and physi- 
cal energy levels.” Even the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency has returned to campus, 
with 120 interested seniors showing up for 
a presentation at Stanford despite the im- 
pediment of 20 polite protesters. 





Companies, in general, seem pleased 
with what they are finding. Says Hewlett- 
Packard Recruiter John Arserio: “The 
caliber of students is up. More and more 
you're finding students with real work ex- 
perience.” Jan Blakslee, director of man- 
agement and planning at American Hos- 
pital Supply Corp., declares, “We're 
looking for people who can think, who 
have the courage of their convictions, who 
can make decisions and demonstrate the 
kind of leadership qualities we value.” 
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day nights to be first to sign up for the 
interviews posted at the career center every 
Monday morning. Grouses Senior Patricia 
Smith: “Companies sometimes wind up 
talking not to the most qualified candidates 
but to the earliest risers.” Indeed, many 
college placement offices have begun to 
look like a cross between command head- 
quarters and central casting, with their 
data banks on FORTUNE 500 companies 
and sophisticated videotaping facilities for 
mock interviews. 

Theserious job hunter has turned intoa 
grim professional. Stephanie Moffett, a se- 
nior majoring in English and American lit- 
erature at Harvard, has been hunting fora 
job in advertising or public relations. She 
works at three jobs to help pay her way 








Wanted: future managers who can think, make decisions and sell themselves. 


Students with specialized and technical 
skills continue to have an edge. A top 
M.B.A. student from the business school 
of the University of Texas at Austin will 
get five to six job offers with starting sala- 
ries of $27,000 to $29,000, according to a 
college official. 


any companies, though, are looking to 

the broader backgrounds of liberal 

arts graduates. Says New England Tele- 
phone Recruiter Bob Smith, who has 125 to 
150 jobs to fill: “We need managers who 
can deal with diverse situations, and liberal 
arts students are perfect for that because 
they've had a diverse education.” Neiman- 
Marcus, the famous department-store 
chain, has a history of hiring people with 
esoteric majorssuch as linguistics and rhet- 
oric. Says Craig Innes, a vice president: 
“We're looking for breadth of knowledge.” 
Although students are more optimistic, 
they are hardly complacent. At Emory 
University, which this year has seen a 44% 
increase in the number of recruiters, some 


| students camp out in sleeping bags on Sun- 
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through school, sends out twelve job-query 
letters a week, and has made so many 
phone calls that she has switched to Sprint, 
a system that offers long-distance calls at 
lower cost. So far she has had nooffers. Says 
she: “Sometimes I’m enthusiastic and 
sometimes I’m worried. The long term 
doesn’t bother me; the short term does.” 

There is a heightened sense of pursuit 
on both sides of the table. Some of the 
large accounting firms, for instance, have 
begun to interview promising juniors. Stu- 
dents are eager to please. Chuck Super- 
ville, a senior accounting major at U.T., 
Austin, says he bought a new suit and got 
what he calls “an accountant’s haircut.” 
After 22 interviews, he received six job of- 
fers and accepted a $24,000 position at 
Coopers & Lybrand, an international ac- 
counting firm. Says he: “Recruiters were 
calling me at all hours of the day and 
night. I couldn’t sleep and my studies 
were going downhill. I’m relieved the re- 
cruiting game is over.”” —®y Ellie McGrath. 
Reported by Leslie Cauley/Atianta and 
Lisa Towle/Boston, with other bureaus 
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Striking the Richest Deal 


Gulfand Standard Oil of California agree to a monumental merger 


or a time last week Pittsburgh 

looked like the gambling capital of 

the world. A trio of high rollers, 
each backed by $6 billion or more, flew 
into the city. Under the rules of the game 
they were playing, each had to assemble 
his best hand by 9 o’clock Monday morn- 
ing, then make one bet without seeing the 
chips of the others. The jackpot: Gulf Oil, 
the fifth-largest U.S. petroleum company 
and one of the ten biggest corporations. 
After seven hours the winner was an- 
nounced: Standard Oil of California, best 
known for its Chevron gas stations, whose 


cash bid of $80 a share, or $13.2 billion, | 


became the most ever paid for one Ameri- 
can corporation by another. Said Socal 
Chairman George Keller, 60, after it was 
over: “It’s more than I would have liked to 
have spent, but I was in a poker game and 
couldn't see the other players.” 

In this direct and dramatic way was 
concluded the biggest corporate takeover 
in US. history. Its elements of cold calcu- 
lation, high risk and individual daring 
made the move seem entirely characteris- 
tic of the oil industry, which has always 
rewarded the nervy gambler. Socal now 
stands to become the third-largest Ameri- 


| can oil company; its combined revenues 




















of $57.3 billion would place it behind only | 
Exxon (1983 revenues: $94.6 billion) and 
Mobil (1983 revenues: $58.5 billion). A 
completed deal would also make Socal the | 
largest U.S. gasoline retailer, with 10.2% | 
of the market and stations in every state 
but Wisconsin and North Dakota. Most | 
important, Socal will have gained control 
of Gulf’s 1.9 billion bbl. of worldwide 
proven oil reserves, including a vital 723 
million in the U.S. 

Not unexpectedly, the proposed join- 
ing of the two giants set off a gusher of 
criticism from consumer groups and poli- 
ticians. In Congress, critics threatened 
legislation either to block the deal or at 
least to prevent any further oil mergers. 
Thundered Ohio Congressman John Sei- 
berling, a Democrat: “It is time to send a 
message to the oil industry—unrestrained 
mergers between huge companies sup- 
press competition, endanger our energy 
independence and threaten productive 
drive in this country.” 

Socal immediately said that it would 
sell many of Gulf’s refineries and service 
stations after it acquired them to keep 
antitrust considerations from stopping the 
merger. Still, nervous investors were wor- 
ried that the deal might fall apart or be | 
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NETTING THE BIG ONES 
Top five mergers ; 


© Texaco/Getty Oil 
Q Du Pont /Conoco 


(4) U.S. Steel/Marathon Oil 


Source: W.T. Grimm & Co. 





stopped by the Government; Gulf shares 
dropped instead of rising toward the $80 
takeover price. The stock closed the week 
at $65.13. 

The threat of Government antitrust 
action did end one proposed merger last 
week. U.S. Steel called off plans to link its 
steel operations with those of National 


| Steel because of probable opposition from 


the Justice Department. 


it will be the climax of a run of take- 

overs that has been reshaping the oil 
industry. In the past 32 months five large 
oil firms (Gulf, Getty Oil, Conoco, Mara- 
thon Oil and Cities Service) have been 
swallowed up. Last week’s news set off re- 
newed speculation about which energy 
companies would be acquired next. 


: f the Gulf-Socal merger goes through, 





Among the most frequently mentioned | 


targets: Superior Oil, Kerr-McGee and 
Amerada Hess. 

For one oil giant, the immediate dan- 
ger of a hostile takeover ended last week. 
Texaco announced that it would buy back 
the 25.6 million shares of its stock (9.8%) 
that had been acquired by Fort Worth’s 
billionaire brothers Sid, Edward, Robert 
and Lee Bass. But Texaco, which only last 


Price in billions 
(date announced) 





$13.2 
(March 5, '84) 





10.1 
(Jan. 6,'84) 











month acquired Getty Oil in a $10.1 bil- 
lion deal, paid a big premium to remove 
the threat. It will give the Bass family $50 
a share for stock that cost them between 
| $38 and $40 a share. Their profit in the 
transaction: upwards of $260 million. 
Gulf’s end as an independent oil pro- 
ducer brought a sense of resignation to its 
executives and employees. The company 
had been under siege for six months by 
Texas Oilman T. Boone Pickens Jr., 55. 
Pickens and his backers had acquired 
13.2% of Gulf stock and were ready to 
grab an additional 8.1%. The company 
feared that Pickens would then mount a 
takeover effort that would lead to Gulf’s 
breakup. Said Pickens last week after So- 
cal’s triumph: “I’m happy because our 
original plan was to maximize the values 
for all Gulf stockholders, and that’s defi- 
nitely been accomplished.” Pickens also 
made out well for himself (see box). 
As the weakest of Big Oil’s Seven Sis- 
ters, Gulf was vulnerable to a raider like 
| Pickens. It began life in spectacular fash- 
ion with the 1901 tapping of the famed 
Spindletop field in Texas, and long had 
the backing of Pittsburgh’s superrich Mel- 
lon banking family. But Gulf’s wells in 
Kuwait, one of the keys to its success, had 
ceased to pump big profits, and its 
domestic reserves shrank without being 
replaced. The company’s image and mo- 
rale were badly hurt when Chairman Bob 
Dorsey resigned in 1976 after revelations 
that Gulf had made $12 million in ques- 
tionable contributions to figures like 
former Senate Minority Leader Hugh 
Scott and officials of the South Korean 
government. 


nder Chairman James Lee, 62, a 
Mississippi-born chemical engi- 
neer, Guif’s prospects had been 
brightening. Yet the company timidly 
backed out of a planned merger with Cit- 
ies Service two years ago, allowing the re- 
finer to be acquired by Occidental Petro- 
leum. Meanwhile Gulf’s earnings were 
slipping, and by last year its stock was 
selling for less than $30 a share. 
To avoid falling into Pickens’ hands, 
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One of the prizes in America’s largest corporate takeover: the sprawling Port Arthur, Texas, refinery of the Pittsburgh-based producer 


Gulf put itself up for sale. When its board 
members gathered round a long table in 
the wood-paneled room on the 31st floor 
of Gulfs Pittsburgh headquarters last 
week, they had three bids to consider: So- 
cal’s, one from Auantic Richfield (Arco), 
the seventh-largest U.S. oil firm, and an 
offer from Kohlberg, Kravis, Roberts & 
Co.,a concern that specializes in so-called 
leveraged buy-outs, which are financed by 
loans secured by the assets of the acquired 
firm. 

Though Arco had amassed a $12 bil- 
lion line of credit through 61 U.S. and 
foreign banks led by Chase Manhattan, it 
bid low, reportedly only $72 
a share, or about $11.8 bil- 
lion. Kohlberg, Kravis, 
Roberts offered more mon- 
ey, $87.50 a share, and the 
promise of less antitrust 
pressure because it is not in 
the oil business. But it had 
only $6 billion in credit, 
from a consortium headed 
by Bankers Trust Co. The 
company said it would need 
several months to borrow 
the rest. 

Sensing that Gulf’s 
problems with Pickens pre- 
sented an opportunity, So- 
cal had been preparing for a 
possible Gulf bid for two 
months. Often criticized for 
a lack of interest in merg- 
ers, Socal had earlier con- 
sidered buying Getty Oil 
but failed to move quickly enough to par- 
ry Texaco’s successful offer. When Gulf 
opened up its books two weeks ago, Socal 
flew four analysts from its San Francisco 
headquarters to Pittsburgh and eleven ge- 
ologists and accountants to Houston to 
look at boxes of Gulf maps, reports and 
documents. It also lined up $18 billion in 
bank credit, with the help of Bank of 
America President Samuel Armacost, a 
member of the Socal board 

On the day of the sale, the Socal team, 
accompanied by a retinue of lawyers, tax 
experts and investment bankers, was se- 
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questered in a three-room suite at one end 
of the Gulf Building’s 36th floor. At noon 
Keller was called before Gulf directors. 
All morning he had been thinking about 
an offer of $79 a share. But minutes before 
being summoned he decided to up that to 
$80. His presentation lasted exactly 23 
minutes. Then Keller returned to the 36th 
floor, where he and the others were fed 
chicken-salad sandwiches and coffee. Fi- 
nally, the phone rang at 4:03 p.m., with 
Gulf’s Lee on the other end. He told Kel- 
ler, “George, you're the winner.”’ The So- 
cal chairman then turned to his col- 
leagues. “It looks like we've bought an oil 
company,” he said. 
- For Socal, the Gulf deal 
: brings a new public promi- 
snence to a firm long known 
2 for its conservatism. One of 
“the 34 companies created 
=when the Supreme Court 
sbroke up Standard Oil in 
‘1911, Socal, its executives 
occasionally joked, prided 
itself on “never being first” 
in many endeavors. It was 
not until recently that wom- 
en were allowed to work, 
even as secretaries, in the 
executive suite. This staid 
image has continued to 
moderate under Keller, a 
Kansas City-born engineer 
who has spent his entire 
professional life with the 


The buyer: Keller after his win company. Yet as recently as 


1981 Keller insisted that 
Socal would never bid for oil firms be- 
cause the money would be better spent 
uncovering new reserves. 

No more. As petroleum engineers are 
fond of saying, “All the easy oil has been 
found.” Oilmen resist comparing the cost 
of buying reserves with finding them, say- 
ing that it depends on variable drilling ex- 
penses, tax consequences and other fac- 
tors. But in acquiring Gulf’s oil reserves to 
go with its own 1.6 billion bbl., Socal is 
buying crude for $4 to $6 per bbl., com- 
pared with exploration costs of around 
$12 per bbl. Says Energy Analyst David 
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Ullom of the Bateman Eichler, 
Hill Richards brokerage in Los 
Angeles: “It was economics pure 
and simple. It was a chance to 
buy oil cheaper than going out 
and finding it.” 

US. oil companies are faced 
with a choice of acquiring new 
reserves one way or another, 
or of pumping themselves out 
of business. Domestic reserves 


dropped from 33.5 billion bbl. at The seller: Lee 


the end of 1976 to 27.9 billion 

bbl. at the end of 1982. With oil prices sta- 
ble and consumption shrinking (down 
from 18.8 million bbl. per day in 1978 to 
15.1 million bbl. per day in 1983), oil firms 
do not have nearly as much money to pay 
for exploration. 

But having bought Gulf’s oil, will So- 
cal do less exploring on its own? Since it is 
spending $13.2 billion on Gulf, critics ar- 
gue, it is not going to have much left over 
for drilling. Ed Rothschild, assistant di- 
rector of the Citizen/Labor Energy Coali- 
tion, maintains that the reduced competi- 
tion resulting from the merger will 
encourage Socal to explore less and 
charge more for its oil. Says he: “The los- 
ers in this deal are the U.S. economy, 
competition in the domestic oil and gas 
industry and the consumer.” 

Not so, say economists and industry 
experts. They contend that there is no rea- 
son why the combination of Gulf and Socal 
should not continue to do nearly as much 
exploration as the two were doing sepa- 









Erately. In addition, they note that 
Sif the stock value of oil compa- 
2nies continues to go up, the re- 
‘sulting higher value for reserves 
Zwill encourage more drilling. 


Greenspan consulting firm ob- 
serves, “These mergers are, in 
the world scheme, not terribly 
relevant. Even if they were, itisa 
competitive market, and no mat- 
ter what these oil companies might like to 
do, they can’t affect the price of crude.” 

Experts also downplay any major 
consequences of oil mergers on America’s 
dependence on the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries. Says Walter 
Levy, a leading oil consultant: “OPEC in 
general benefits from larger markets for 
its oil. To the extent that Socal-Gulf and 
other mergers tend to erode the impetus 
for domestic exploration, OPEC will bene- 
fit—but only marginally so.” 

The merger of Socal and Gulf is not 
expected to receive any strong Govern- 
ment opposition on antitrust grounds. 
Said Energy Secretary Donald Hodel last 
week: “Politically, it’s a tough issue be- 
cause it is a natural reaction to say, ‘My 
gosh, these giants are merging and there 
must be something bad about that.’ But I 
don’t see that it has any significant effect 
from an energy standpoint.” 

Despite the prominence and publicity 
given to Big Oil, the U.S. petroleum indus- 





try as a whole remains remarkably di- 
verse. The four largest refiners (Socal, Ex- 
xon, Shell and Standard Oil of Indiana) 
control only about 29% of the market. By 
comparison, the four top companies in the 
typical manufacturing industry control an 
average of 40%. Says a top Federal Trade 
Commission official: “We could conceiv- 
ably stop the merger, but it would take the 
clearest sort of signal from Congress be- 
fore it would happen.” 

So far, the congressional signals 
are mixed. The Senate voted down two 
antimerger bills in February, but 
support for new measures may be grow- 
ing. Opponents of an antimerger bill 
think such a step could become a pop- 
ular election-year issue. Says Okla- 
homa Senator Donald Nickles: “An anti- 
merger bill could happen easily, and sen- 
timent is much higher now after the Gulf 
deal.” 

Few events could spur legislation 
more quickly than another big oil take- 
over. Flush with their recent successes, 
Pickens and the Bass brothers might go 
after other companies. Arco, having been 
spurned in its bid for Gulf, may also start 
shopping. To be sure, there is not likely to 
be another combine of the size of the 
Gulf-Socal deal. But as long as the price 
of oil shares remains cheap compared 
with exploration costs, merger fever in 
the oil industry will be far from burned 
out. —By Alexander L. Taylor til. 
Reported by Richard Woodbury/San Francisco 
and Adam Zagorin/New York 





| | Many Winners, Few Losers 


ee et a ee anita on ons 
Gulf Oil than Wall Streeters began ng on who 
would win, and who would lose, in the $13.2 billion deal. At 
the top of ’s winners list was Corporate Raider T. 

‘ogether with Pickens’ 
Texas-based Mesa Petroleum, they acquired 13.2% of Gulf 
stock at an average price of $45 a share, and now stand to 
reap $760 million from Socal’s takeover for $80 a share. 











ch tacu ly ew ied it . 
advisers, will it $46 million in fees. Morgan Stanley, 
cals invest banter, haa tooetved: million 3 


of Gulf Oil Exploration i 

Nor will Gulf’s 300,000 shareholders fare badly. They 
hold 165 million shares that since last summer have jumped 
in value from $40 to $80 a share, for a total gain of more than 
$6 billion. Says Donald Drapkin, a merger specialist with 
Skadden, Arps, Slate, Meagher & Flom, a leading New York 
City law firm: “Pickens created real value for Gulf share- 
| holders in a stock that was stagnant before he arrived on the 

scene.” 








them, fearing that the merger would be 


The moneymen who worked on the merger have been speculator: “We got hurt two days in a row on 


major winners too. Salomon Bros. and Merrill Lynch, Gulf’s the sense of being right if you're losing money?” 
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Test Case 
A defense contractor is fined 
4é A s an airplane or missile becomes 
more complicated,” warned James 
Fallows in his 1981 book National De- 
fense, “the probability that all its parts 
will be working at the same time goes 
down.” Indeed, the reliability and fire- 
power of modern U.S. military hardware 
depend heavily on increasingly complex 
electronic circuits. This worrisome vul- 
nerability prompted Pentagon officials 
more than two years ago to launch an ex- 
tensive probe of microchip suppliers in or- 
der to spot any lax manufacturing prac- 
tices. Last week the inquiry produced an 
indictment against a major electronics 
company. 

A federal court in San Francisco lev- 
ied stiff penalties against National Semi- 
conductor of Santa Clara, Calif. (1983 
sales: $1.2 billion). The firm pleaded 
guilty to 40 charges of defrauding the 
Government by failing to test electronic 
products properly, and agreed to pay 
nearly $1.8 million in civil and criminal 
fines. The Defense Department is investi- 
gating 14 other military suppliers, includ- 
ing Fairchild Camera & Instrument, a Sil- 
icon Valley firm. 

The case against National Semicon- 
ductor began when the Defense Depart- 
ment received a 1981 tip that the compa- 
ny was cutting corners in testing certain 
microchips. The accusation seemed omi- 
nous, since the military uses the circuits in 
equipment ranging from walkie-talkies to 
battleships. Among tests for durability, 
the Government specifies that the chips 
must be heated to 257° F for at least 160 
hours. But the resulting inquiry found that 
between 1978 and 1981, National Semi- 
conductor devoted only about one-fourth 
that much time to the testing of as many 
as 26 million chips. 

At the Government’s urging, the com- 
pany later rechecked a sampling and 
found the chips to be reliable. But that 
failed to soothe prosecutors. Says U.S. At- 
torney Joseph Russoniello: “The testing is 
as important as the quality of the product 
itself. The Government cannot suffer the 
inconvenience and expense of having to 
shake down its equipment in order to veri- 
fy the reliability of components.” 

Moreover, since many chips go into 
matériel that is used only once, like mis- 
siles and bomb fuses, their dependability 
remains uncertain until they are tested in 
action. But the Pentagon insists that the 
National Semiconductor chips pose no 
threat to US. security. 

National Semiconductor executives 
greeted the court action with relief. Ru- 
mors of sweeping criminal indictments 
against company officials had been circu- 
lating for months, but the Government 
said last week it had found no evidence 
that management had authorized the 
faulty procedures. Said Daniel Klesken, 
an analyst with San Francisco's Mont- 
gomery Securities, of the resolution of the 
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Teaching quality at National Semiconductor 


case: “It removes a big black cloud hang- 
ing over National. For investors the un- 
certainty is much reduced.” 

The Government’s crackdown seems 
to be getting results. National, at least, has 
reformed its testing procedures. Though it 
was temporarily suspended as a military 
supplier in 1982, the firm this year expects 
to sell the Pentagon $75 million worth of 
weapons parts, or about 8% of total sales. 
Said National President Charles Sporck: 
“We now follow every dot and every dash 
of every military specification.” The Pen- 
tagon hopes its prosecution of National 
will persuade other contractors to be no 
less careful. a 


Nuclear Fallout — 


Lilco struggles to survive 





ew utilities have suffered more than 

the Long Island Lighting Co. from the 
problems plaguing the U.S. nuclear power 
industry. For nearly 20 years, Lilco has 
been trying to bring its Shoreham, N.Y., 
nuclear plant on line. That facility is now 
hopelessly behind schedule, and the cost 
of the project, originally budgeted at $261 
million, is approaching $4.1 billion, or 
more than 15 times the initial estimates. 

Last week the struggling firm outlined 
a survival program that includes layoffs of 
nearly 1,000 employees, or 20% of its 
work force, together with pay cuts of up to 
25% for those who remain. Lilco Chair- 
man William Catacosinos, 53, who took 
charge at the end of January after the 
abrupt resignation of former Chairman 
Charles Pierce, 61, also said the company 
will pay no common-stock dividends in 
1984. Catacosinos called the actions nec- 
essary to save the utility from slipping into 











bankruptcy by the end of the year. Said 
he: “What we're trying to do is save this 
company. The truth is that we are in trou- 
ble and it’s serious.” 

Shoreham has been dogged by mis- 
management, construction foul-ups and 
community opposition, among other ob- 
stacles. Last year, as the utility was bat- 
tling for approval of evacuation plans to 
be used in the event of a major radiation 
leak, the plant’s diesel generators were 
found to be defective. Back-up generators 
are now being installed at a cost of $100 
million, while the malfunctioning ones 
are being repaired and tested. 

Like many troubled nuclear power fa- 
cilities around the country, Shoreham’s 
fate is controlled at least as much by pub- 
lic authorities as it is by Lilco’s belea- 
guered management. The federal Nucle- 
ar Regulatory Commission has yet to 
license the plant for operation. Locally, 
officials of Long Island’s Suffolk County 
are convinced that a serious accident 
at the plant would cause nuclear fallout 
to envelop nearby residents before 
they could flee. Said Deputy Suffolk 
County Executive Frank Jones: “Shore- 
ham should not and cannot go on line. It 
should be abandoned.” Some county offi- 
cials now argue that Shoreham should be 
converted to a coal-burning plant. 

Meanwhile, Lilco cannot charge its 
customers for much of its mushrooming 
costs, currently estimated at $400 million 
a month in interest and other overhead, 
until Shoreham begins to provide electric- 
ity. Says Paine Webber's corporate vice 
president Peter Jadrosich: “If they don’t 
bring Shoreham into service, they're go- 
ing to bleed to death.” 

The utility's seemingly intractable 
problems have already dragged the price 
of its stock from a high of $19.75 a share 
in 1978 to $7 at the close of last week. In- 
vestors are likely to be wary of the shares 
for some time, since Catacosinos says that 
Lilco will not resume paying dividends 
until the company is in considerably bet- 
ter financial shape. 

Nevertheless, many experts see im- 
proving long-term prospects for Lilco, if 
not for Shoreham. The austerity measures 
that Catacosinos announced last week 
will save the company $374 million this 


LES? 


year without reducing essential customer 
services. The firm must still find $70 mil- 
lion to $100 million in additional savings 
before the end of the year, or it will have 
to raise new funds. New York State offi- 
cials are not prepared to allow the utility 
to go bankrupt, but a consensus has yet to 
develop on how to provide aid. One possi- 
bility: a tax-free state loan to help Lilco 
manage its debt until Shoreham’s prob- 
lems are resolved. a 
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investments in outdoor signs, like these in Baltimore, are used by some wealthy Americans to reduce what they owe to the IRS 


Of Windmills, Cattle and Form 1040 


Booming tax shelters give rise to demands for reform 





| 7: millions of American taxpayers, the 


only big tax shelters are the ones they 
live in: they can deduct the interest they 
pay on their mortgages from their income. 
But to those who can afford the high price 
of getting in, tax shelters can be anything 
from Holstein cattle to windmills and 
even roadside billboards. 

Such deductible investments have be- 
come a headache for the Internal Revenue 
Service. In all, they represent investments 
ofan estimated $50 billion and can cost the 
Government billions of dollars annually in 
uncollected revenue. They help swell the 
federal deficit, enrich tax lawyers and 
arouse the ire and envy of less-well-to-do 
taxpayers. Asked what his four biggest 
problems are, Roscoe L. Egger Jr., com- 
missioner of the Internal Revenue Service, 
is fond of saying, “Tax shelters, tax shel- 
ters, tax shelters and tax shelters.” 

Not all tax shelters are unproductive. 
Some in energy exploration encourage 
drilling. Others in real estate provide in- 
centives to rehabilitate old buildings in 
downtown areas. Reason: the 1981 tax 
law, in addition to cutting everyone’s tax- 
es, allows landlords to write off the cost of 
their buildings over 15 years, instead of the 
40 to 50 that had been usual. That permits 
them to recoup their investment faster. 

But the same so-called accelerated 
cost-recovery feature of the 1981 law has 
helped to spark an explosion in new and 
untested tax-shelter schemes. They range 
from the blatantly illegal to the legal but 
outrageous, and they are peddled like 
cars. About 260 shelter promoters dis- 
played their wares last year in, appropri- 
ately enough, Las Vegas. 

The shelters have one thing in com- 
mon: for a relatively small investment, of- 
ten much of it borrowed, a large tax de- 
duction is generated. Under the 1981 law, 
most of the write-off can usually be taken 
in the first year. An investor, for example, 
might put up $20,000, or 20%, of a 
$100,000 real estate deal and borrow the 
rest. The law then allows claims for de- 








preciation, tax credits and everything else 
associated with a $100,000 investment. 
Also deductible is the interest on the bor- 
rowed money. In the end, a $20,000 stake 
could result in write-offs of possibly 
$90,000. For a person in the 50% bracket, 
that means a tax saving of $45,000. 

Such shelters are widespread and le- 
gitimate. Many others apply similar prin- 
ciples and are also legal, but they serve 
ends that in the eyes of critics seem at odds 
with the spirit of public policy. Among 
them: 


BILLBOARDS. In 1982 Bear, 
Stearns, a New York brokerage 
firm, acted as agent for the sale 
of 45,000 billboards to 534 
wealthy investors for $485 mil- 
lion, nearly all of it borrowed. 
The investors promptly leased 
them back to the original own- 
er, Broadcaster Metromedia. 
They are now in the process of 
rapidly writing off the costs of 
the billboards. At the end of five 
years, the plan is to resell them 
to Metromedia for $645 million, 
a 33% profit. The outcome: for 
individual cash investments of 
$150,000, each investor stands 
to gain a return in tax savings of $169,550, 
plus $355,000 in cash. And Metromedia 
can start writing off the billboards all over 
again as newly acquired assets. 


HOLSTEINS. Dairy cattle graze on some of 
America’s lushest farm land. Investors 
buy cattle from places like Stookey Hol- 
steins, Inc., in Leesburg, Ind., which ad- 
vertises in publications like Wealthbuild- 
ing. Then gains start flowing. First, the 
investment, over a five-year depreciation 
period, counts as an “off the top” deduc- 
tion in the same way as savings in an Indi- 
vidual Retirement Account. It thus lowers 
the investor’s taxable earnings. Next, 10% 
of what the investor pays for the livestock 
comes directly off his taxes. Also, through 








Adeduction generator 





embryo transplants, each cow becomes a 
factory for calves, which can be sold profit- 
ably at auction. 

Such methods can enable an initial 
$50,000 investment in cattle raising to 
yield eventually up to $75,000 in tax bene- 
fits, plus whatever money is made on the 
Holsteins. The irony is that the benefits 
encourage dairy breeding at a time when 
the Government is spending $2.5 billion 
annually on milk-price supports. 


WINDMILLS. California’s coastal moun- | 
tain passes contain 65 sprawling, power- 
producing windmill “farms,” most of | 
which are the result of the past decade’s 
search for alternatives to oil. They are 
heavily financed by private investors, who 
_ get generous tax benefits from 
*the state and federal govern- 
Ements—no matter that the 
sprice of oil has fallen or that | 
power from windmills is vastly 
more expensive than that from 
other types of energy plants. 
Moreover, while most of the 
wind devices do produce elec- 
tricity, all of them generate tax 
benefits of some sort even 
when they do not produce 
power. Says California Con- 
gressman Pete Stark, who is 
leading a House effort to dis- 
mantle some of what he con- 
siders to be the more abusive 
shelters: “They’re not wind 
farms. They're tax farms.” 

Other questionable shelters abound. 
Precious jewels can be donated to charity 
and then two or three times their pre- 
sumed value deducted from the donor’s 
income. Luxury cars can be bought osten- 
sibly for business purposes and provide 
large tax savings. BMW once advertised 
itself as “the car that shelters you from 
boredom as well as taxes.” 

The Reagan Administration wants to 
close some tax-law loopholes to recoup 
$12 billion over the next three years. But 
since all deductions have strong and vocal 
constituents, that plan could prove as dif- | 
ficult to achieve as any other revenue- 
raising scheme. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington 
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You never had it this fresh! 


~ BRIGHT 


a The taste that outshines menthol - 
_ \ and leaves you with a clean, fresh taste. 





BRIGHT 
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Fresh Clean Taste 
Low Tar 


© 1984 A J. Reynolds Tobacco Co 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 7 mg. “tar”, 0.5 mg. nicotine 
av. per cigarette by FTC method 








OUR PRODUCTS COME 
STANDARD 
EQUIPMENT: 





You're involved in deciding who 
handles your company's communica- 
tion and information management 
needs. 

And you're hearing a lot of talk 
about information processing. Com- 
munications networking. Systems 
management. And the like. 

3ut you don’t hear enough about 
good old-fashioned service. Which is a 


critical omission. 

At AT&T Information Systems, 
we know that it takes first-rate profes- 
sional service for your system to do 
what it’s supposed to do. Which is to 
help you and your people make the 
right decisions at the nght time. 

Service is our most 

important product. 

Our Account Executives aren’t 
just trained in our business—they’re 
trained in yours. 

They'll work as your partners. 
Determining your needs. Developing 
a plan to help you meet them. Making 
sure that everything they recommend 





will help your company run even bet- 
ter than it’s running now. 

Our Technical Consultants will 
work closely with the Account Execu- 
tive to design and implement a system 
that’s right for your company. 

And our Systems Technicians will 
not only take care of maintenance and 
repair, they'll work with the Technical 
Consultants—helping you change and 
expand your system when the time 
comes. 

A century of service. 

After more than 100 years of 
serving our customers, AT&T has 
developed the most experienced and 
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professional service staff in the system to the most sophisticated, 
business. fully integrated communication and 
No matter where you're located, information management system in 
we'll be there to work with you, with the industry 
more service centers than anyone else. In short, AT&T has all the equip- 
The fact is, we have more trained ment your company needs to make the 
service specialists than some of our right decisions. As well as a commit- 
competitors have total employees. ment to service that’s second to none. 
And this service—before, during, and If you'd like to know more about 
after the sale—is as much a part of how AT&T Information Systems 
what we offer as our products. can serve your company, call 
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We have a complete line of products 







and systems that can be custom-fit WHtk YOU'VE 
to your company. Everything from a GOT BE RIGHT. 
dependable small-business phone TO e 












































© 1983 TIME-LIFE BOOKS INC 


I'm Getting Sentimental Over You * Song 
of India * Who * Dipsy Doodle * Music, 
Maestro, Please * Boogie Woogie + On the 
Sunny Side of the Street * and 9 more, 
plus Frank Sinatra singing ...I'll Be Seeing 
You * East of the Sun ¢ I'll Never Smile 
Again * Too Romantic ¢ imagination. 
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Any Old Time « Back Bay 
Shuffle * and 12 more! 


° Vilia © 


Ciribiribin « Two O'Clock Jump 

* Trurnpet Blues * You Made Me Love 
You « All Or Nothing At All « Back Beat 
Boogie *« Music Makers + and 14 more! 


Moonlight Serenade * Sunrise Serenade ¢ Little Brown Jug * 

In the Mood * Tuxedo Junction * Pennsylvania 6-5000 « 

Caribbean Clipper * Chattanooga Choo-Choo ¢ Elmer's Tune + 

A String of Pearls * Moonlight Cocktail « Don’t Sit Under the 
SApple Tree * Kalamazoo + Serenade in Blue * Juke Box Saturday 

Night * Moonlight Becomes You * Going Home * | Know Why « 

Danny Boy * American Patrol « At Last. 


THE BIG BANDS ARE BACK 
-AND THEY NEVER SOUNDED BETTER! 


“And now, direct from the Glen Island 
Casino...’ Here is the chance of a lifetime 
to bring back the matchless music of the 
‘30s and ‘40s. You can relive those roman- 
tic moments with the new 15-album BIG 
BANDS collection from TiMe-LIFE Music, 
including Glenn Miller, fommy Dorsey, 
Harry James, and Artie Shaw. Get ‘‘In the 
Mood" with your favorite singers—Bob 
Eberly, Helen O'Connell, Frank Sinatra, 
Doris Day. Let Gene Krupa, Jimmy Dorsey, 
Woody Herman, Charlie Barnet, Count 
Basie, Les Brown take you right back to 
the Glen Island Casino. 

Each album contains either one 
chromium dioxide Dolby-encoded super- 
cassette (about 60 minutes long)—or two 


TIME UFE MUSIC, 
541 Fairbanks Court, Chicago. Illinois 6061! 


half-speed mastered LP records—of Big 
Band immortals... 21 nostalgic songs in 
every album. And all their magical music 
is reproduced from original recordings, 
painstakingly cleared of annoying 
extraneous noise... so each Big Band 
performance sounds even better than you 
remember it. And with our super- 
convenient super-cassettes, you can 
carry that fabulous Big Band sound with 
you wherever you go. 


Become a BIG BANDS Charter Member 
NOW And Get a FREE Tote Bag. 


For a limited time only, you can 
become a Charter Member of the new BIG 
BANDS Collection from Time-LiFE Music 


Count me in! Please send me Gierin Miller to kick 
off my Charter Membership in BIG BANDS. | understand 
each album (with two LP records or one super-cassette) 
costs just $14.95 plus shipping and handling; each 
album comes for 10 days’ free audition; no minimum 
purchase is required; and | may cancel at any time. 


JLP Records MDAKO4 


| prefer to receive 





Name 
Address 


City/State/Zip 


Available only in U.S.A. All orders subject to approval. 


at the lowest price ever. Each BIG BANDS 

* album is delivered directly to you, one 
about every other month, at a guaranteed 
low cost of only $14.95 each plus ship- 
ping and handling. 

Just fill in the coupon—and you'll get 
your first album, Glenn Miller, plus a 
sturdy canvas BIG BANDS tote bag when 
you pay for your first album. You can can- 
cel your membership any time—at no 
further cost or obligation—and no mini- 
mum purchase is necessary. But hurry— 
prices go up when this special Charter 
Offer expires. 

To charge VISA® or MasterCard”, call 
toll-free 1-800-621-8200. (In Illinois: 
1-800-972-8302) 


BIG BANDS COLLECTION... JUST RELEASED! 


s ; , ae te 
Charter Membership available for limited time only. 
Time-LiFE Music, 541 Fairbanks Court, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


When | pay for Glenn Miller, | will receive additional 
albums, shipped one about every other month, and the 
BIG BANDS tote bag FREE 

If | decide not to buy Glen Miller, | agree to return 
the alburn within 10 days and | will be under no further 


obligation TIME 


C Super cassettes (Dolby-encoded chromium dioxide) MEAJ95 


MUSIC 


SEND NO 
MONEY 
NOW! 
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Economy & Business 





Flashy Wheels 
An Italian look for Cadillac 


j n an effort to broaden its market and 
appeal to younger buyers, Cadillac 
launched the subcompact Cimarron in 
1981. More like a Chevrolet than a Cadil- 
lac, the $13,000 vehicle has failed to excite 
luxury-car buyers. Now General Motors 
is turning to a leading Italian car stylist 
in hopes of developing a sporty new Cad- 
illac that may fit in better with the divi- 
sion’s sumptuous line-up of Fleetwoods, 
Coupe DeVilles and Eldorados (sticker 
prices: up to $35,000). Cadillac has asked 
Sergio Pininfarina, 57, to design a two- 
seat convertible, named the Callisto after 
one of Jupiter’s moons. The car will debut 
in 1986. 

Pininfarina’s styling has not been 
seen in an American auto since he de- 
signed the Ambassador and Healey mod- 
els for the Nash Motor Co. in the early 
1950s. His work is far more widely known 
to car buyers in Europe, where his firm 
regularly creates models for Fiat, Alfa 
Romeo and Peugeot. The Rolls-Royce 
Camargue (list price: $150,600) was de- 

















signed by Pininfarina, who has also styled 
every Ferrari built since 1952. His 1946 
Cisitalia coupe is the only car on perma- 
nent display in New York City’s Museum 
of Modern Art. It was chosen by the mu- 
seum in 1951 as “the best expression of 
beauty and trimness of design in the auto- 
mobile field.” 

The five-year Cadillac contract calls 
for Pininfarina to design and assemble 
8,000 Callisto bodies a year at his factory 
outside Turin. The $600 million agree- 
ment, which will more than double the 
Pininfarina firm’s annual sales (1983: 





$80.3 million), will create some unusual 
logistical problems. After completion, the 
bodies will be shipped 4,500 miles to De- 
troit, where they will be married to the 
chassis. Sea voyages were deemed too 
dangerous for the handcrafted metalwork 
and delicate lacquer finish, so the bodies 
will be flown to the U.S. by jumbo jet. 
Pininfarina will send a planeload every | 
other day once production gets under 
way, but the added cost of the journey will 
hardly be noticed by the new car’s pro- 
spective buyers. The Callisto’s price is ex- 
pected to be $50,000. a 

















New Woes for Coleco 


The planned invasion was as bold as 
any in a Coleco Industries video game. 
The strategy called for Coleco to blast its 
way into the home-computer market with 
Adam, a complete system that sold for 
just $600. But the Adam onslaught never 
really got rolling. During 1983 production 
problems forced Coleco to manufacture 
less than 20% of the 500,000 computers it 
had planned. Last week the firm revealed 
that Adam is causing a hemorrhage of 
cash. Coleco reported a $35 million loss 
for the fourth quarter of 1983, against a 
profit of $15.4 million during the same pe- 
riod a year earlier. 

Executives of the West Hartford, 
Conn., company had expected the Adam 
to be a hot seller, but quality defects 
have chilled sales and caused customers 
to return up to 30% of the computers, And 
while Coleco’s Cabbage Patch Kids re- 
main a huge hit, some analysts now be- 
lieve that the firm will have to discontinue 
Adam in order to stem its losses. 





Cutting Up a Coin 

The U.S. Mint has struck some hand- 
some coins over the years, the buffalo 
nickel and the Kennedy half-dollar 
among them. But the Government's 1984 
silver dollar, designed to commemorate 
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Dividends 


the Summer Olympics, is drawing a chorus 
of catcalls. One side of the dollar, portray- 
ing a bald eagle, is pleasing. But the oppo- 
site, or “heads” side, contains no heads at 
all. It features the bare torsos of a male and 
a female athlete, apparently standing atop 
the Los Angeles Coliseum, the principal 
site of the Games. Sniffed Coin Columnist 
Ed Reiter: “It is quite possibly one of the 
ugliest coins in U.S. history.” 

The design could hurt sales of the 
noncirculating, 90%-silver coin. The 
Government plans to mint almost 5 mil- 


| lion; it will offer them to collectors at 


about $30 apiece and will donate $10 of 
each sale to the U.S. Olympic program. 
The Mint is also commemorating the 
Olympics with its first gold piece since 
1933, a $10 one of separate design that 
will sell for $352, with $50 going to 
the Games. 











| charges of at least $10,000 during the 








So far, the precious-metal coins have 
been slow movers. Officials at the Mint 
blame that mainly on weak marketing, 
and will try to boost sales next month by 
offering the coins through banks and 
thrift institutions. 


Plastic Goes Platinum 


First came the green card. Introduced 
by American Express in 1958, the sliver 
of plastic quickly became a status symbol. 
Later the Gold Card, brought out in 1966, 
took over as the first-class way to pay. 
Now American Express is about to play 
its most exclusive card: platinum. Said 
a company spokesman: “This will raise 
the prestige level to new heights.” 

Compared with an annual fee of $35 
for the green version and $50 for the gold, 
the new platinum card will cost a plush 
$250 when it is offered this summer to 
some 500,000 of Amex’s best customers. 
To qualify, users must have run up 


past year, and must have a record of 
prompt payment. Those eligible for a 
platinum card will receive services un- 
available to other American Express cus- 
tomers. They will be able to tap 1,200 | 
automatic tellers around the U.S. for cash 
advances of up to $1,000, for example, 
and to cash checks for as much as $10,000 
at American Express offices worldwide. 
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COVER STORIES 


Why He’s a Thriller 





~ Show Business 





— 





Michael Jackson's songs, steps and sexy aura set a flashy beat for the decade 


Snap question, no time to 
think: Which one is Mi- 
chael Jackson? 
The svelte young man 
with black curls and two- 
lane grin who steps out of a 
Mercedes into the glitz and 
glare of Los Angeles’ Melrose Avenue, 
wearing a bright red leather jacket with 
chain-mail yoke and 27 zippers, as, trailed 
by mother and manager, he goes shopping 
for clothes? 

Or the young man in the tie and 
sweater holding a copy of the Watchtower, 
who stands at the door of an apartment in 
suburban Thousand Oaks, 40 miles and 
several dozen life-styles northwest of 
Melrose, fixing the uninterested girl 
who answered the door with his deep 
eyes, saying, “Today I’m here to talk 
about God’s word”? 

The girl shut the door on Michael 
Jackson. The Melrose Avenue counterfeit 
is Eric Evans, 17, who is fleshing out a 
fantasy and slapping down $550 for a red 
leather jacket that duplicates the one 
Jackson wore in Thriller. The jacket that 
Eric is already wearing is exactly like 
Jackson’s in Beat It. It is a fairly innocent 
dream, really. Eric only wants to look like 
the biggest star in the world. 

Star of records, radio, rock video. A 
one-man rescue team for the music busi- 
ness. A songwriter who sets the beat for a 
decade. A dancer with the fanciest feet on 
the street. A singer who cuts across all 
boundaries of taste and style, and color 
too. Michael Jackson, 25 years old. 

The numbers, which are incredible, 
are also becoming indelible. How many 
Beatles were there? How many homers 
did Babe Ruth hit? How many Grammy 
Awards did Michael Jackson win on Feb. 
28? How many copies of Thriller have 
been sold? Well, the Grammys are easy. 
Jackson won an unprecedented eight. The 
album question is tricky, simply because 





the record keeps selling, long past the | 


point anyone expected it to: Epic Records 
sells more than a million copies a week 
worldwide; to date it has sold more than 
30 million copies. The figures pyramid 
into a crazy crystal that throws off light 
from any angle. There are nine songs on 
the album; seven have been released as 
singles; all have hit the Top Ten, and two 
of them have reached No. 1. “I don’t 
think the album’s sales are finished,” says 
Walter Yetnikoff, president of Epic’s par- 
ent company, CBS Records Group, with 


just a light dusting of facetiousness. 
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“There are some 200 million people in 
this country, and we've sold only 18 mil- 
lion copies here so far. There are a few 
more to go.” 

No sulking in competitive corporate 
quarters, however. Says David Lieb- 
erman, whose Lieberman Enterprises 


stocks more than 2,000 record outlets: | 


“The best thing for a record company is to 
have a hit. The second best thing for a rec- 
ord company is for somebody else to have 
a hit.” Comments Gil Friesen, president 





The album won't quit: 30 million and rising 


of A&M: “The whole industry has a 
stake in this success.” The fallout from 
Thriller has given the business its best 
year since the heady days of 1978, when it 
had an estimated total domestic revenue 
of $4.1 billion. 

Thriller has been the No. | album for 
33 weeks. It is the bestselling album, of 
any kind, of all time. Keep in mind that, 
as Jackson's attorney John Branca points 
out, “Michael has the highest royalty rate 
in the business.” That translates into ap- 
proximately $2 for each of the more than 
18 million albums sold in the U.S. Now 
you have some idea of what Jackson is us- 
ing for pocket money these days. This 
does not, of course, count revenues from 
compact discs or the sale of some 350,000 
copies of a $29.95 videotape called Mak- 
ing Michael Jackson's Thriller. Or contin- 
ued royalties from the sale of old albums. 
Or the sales of Thriller abroad. Or the im- 
pending arrival of novelties like the Mi- 
chael Jackson doll, due to appear in stores 
in May ata price of $12. 

Portents of a huge phenomenon are 
not found exclusively on sales graphs or 
balance sheets, however. When Jackson's 
hair was burned in an accident during the 


filming of a Pepsi-Cola commercial in late 
January, the mishap made headline news 
around the world. Once completed, two 
Pepsi commercials featuring Jackson and 
his brothers premiered on MTV. The next 
day on their national morning news 
shows, CBS, ABC and NBC all aired one or 
both spots as hot stories, not paid ads. 
Jackson and his five brothers are 
scheduled to hit the concert trail in June 


| in what is billed as the biggest music tour 


a rejuvenation. Its effect on listeners, es- 


in history. Pepsi is sponsoring the tour 
and has already given the Jacksons $5 
million. Co-Promoter Don King has 
kicked in an additional $3 million. The | 
Jacksons will receive 85% of the net re- 
ceipts; King and their parents, Katherine 
and Joseph Jackson, the remaining 15%. 
King, a congenially bombastic presence 
whose recent show-business experience 
has been limited to booking prizefights, 
estimates that “if the boys decide to ex- 
ploit every avenue of merchandising and 
marketing available to them—T shirts, 
pay-per-view TV concerts, clothing lines, 
perfume lines, product identification— 
the tour could gross $100 million.” 


ackson and his brothers, both as the 

Jackson 5 and later simply as the 

Jacksons, made up one of the most 

appealing and popular rhythm-and- 
blues acts of the ‘70s. (There are nine 
brothers and sisters in the family: Mau- 
reen [“Rebbie”), 33; Jackie, 31; Tito, 29; 
Jermaine, 28; LaToya, 27; Marlon, 26; 
Michael, 25; Randy, 21; and Janet, 17.) 
But with the release of Off the Wall, Jack- 
son’s first solo album on Epic in 1979, it 
became clear that the group’s leader was 
setting a pace that would be tough for 
anyone to follow. Off the Wall, which 
came out during the record-biz doldrums, 
sold 8 million copies worldwide and field- 
ed four Top Ten hits. Those are impres- 
sive numbers by any standard, except the 
one that Jackson has just set with Thriller. 
“Michael's doing this tour to help his fam- 
ily,” according to King. “I feel this will be 
the last tour that Michael will do with 
them.” Lest he sound too much like the 
last flower child to bloom, we have Attor- 
ney Branca to remind us that “Michael is 
very informed and aware of what is going 
on in his life, to an amazing degree. He’s 
his own Rasputin.” 

For a record industry stuck on the 
border between the ruins of punk and the 
chic regions of synthesizer pop, Thriller 
was a thorough restoration of confidence, | 
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pecially younger ones, was nearer to a 
revelation. Thriller brought black music 
back to mainstream radio, from which it 
had been effectively banished after re- 
strictive “special-format programming” 
was introduced in the mid-’70s. Listeners 
could put more carbonation in their pop 
and cut their heavy-metal diet with a dose 
of the fleetest soul around. “No doubt 
about it,” says Composer-Arranger Quin- 
cy Jones, who produced Off the Wall and 
Thriller with Jackson. “He’s taken us 
right up there where we belong. Black 
music had to play second fiddle for a long 
time, but its spirit is the whole motor of 
pop. Michael has connected with every 
soul in the world.” 

Thriller does not have the mean, chal- 
lenging immediacy or weird fervor of a 
rap record like White Lines (Don’t Don't 
Do It), and it lacks most of rap’s snappy, 


| snazzy street smarts. But it is consummate | 


contemporary rhythm and blues. Jane 
Fonda, one of Jackson’s pals, puts it as 
neatly and nicely as any music critic: “Mi- 
chael’s got a fresh, original sound. The 
music is energetic, and it’s sensual. You 
can dance to it, work out to it, make love 
to it, sing to it. It’s hard to sit still to.” 


ince Fonda’s litany tidily summa- 

rizes the full range of contempo- 

rary American leisure activity, it 

is no wonder that Jackson is in the 
air everywhere. The pulse of America and 
much of the rest of the world moves irreg- 
ularly, beating in time to the tough strut of | 
Billie Jean, the asphalt aria of Beat Jt, the 
supremely cool chills of Thriller. Thriller 
has been on the Japanese charts for 65 
consecutive weeks, and local teen idols 
are copying Michael’s moves and even 
singing some of his songs. Thriller is also 
South Africa’s top seller: “Jackson, you 
might say, bridges the apartheid gap,” 
muses one record executive. The Soviet 
press has, of course, denounced Jackson, 
and his fans cannot buy his records in any 
stores, But bootleg cassettes are swapped 
and treasured. Says one Soviet high school 
senior: “His music is electrifying. His beat 
is the music of today.” 

“Michael used to say, when he wrote, 
he'd write for everyone,” says his mother 
Katherine, “even though the music busi- 
ness would list it as rhythm and blues be- 
cause of him being black.” The combined 
evidence of the bottom line, the hard lis- 
ten and the long view is difficult to resist: 
Jackson is the biggest thing since the Bea- 
tles. He is the hottest single phenomenon 
since Elvis Presley. He just may be the 


most popular black singer ever. 
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This success is a matter of momént 
simply because, as Jones says, “it has nev- 
er happened to a black performer.” Be- 
fore anyone declares a three-day holiday 
on behalf of brotherhood, it ought to be 
pointed out that, inevitably, the qualities 
that make Jackson’s music so accessible 
also divert it from expectations of what 
popular black music ought to be. Those 
expectations, however, do not invariably 


Show Business 





Rock critics (who are mostly white) liked 
Thriller well enough and wrote respectful- 
ly of it when it was released in December 
1982, but they were as surprised as record- 
company executives (who are mostly 
white) when the album started burning its 
way into the country’s collective musical 
consciousness. The fine points of what 
Thriller might have been, and was not, 
seemed petty to the audiences (mostly 
young) who gave the record its initial 
push, who hip-hopped to it in clubs and 
break-danced to it in the streets this past 
summer. The message is obvious anyway: 
soul is for sharing, not segregating. 

Jackson knows his roots and reveres 
them. In one of his frequent ascensions to 
the Grammy rostrum a couple of weeks 
ago, he leaned down to the microphone, 
announced, “I have something very im- 
portant to say ... really,” and proceeded 
to thank and honor Jackie Wilson. Dead 
only five weeks before the awards, from 
the side effects of a heart attack that had 
paralyzed him for almost a decade, Wil- 
son was one of the greatest of all Ameri- 
can soul singers. He sang high and hard, 
like Jackson, and like him, projected a 
dazzling sexual aura. Jackson’s sexuality 
is more ethereal—Wilson in performance 
was like a tomcat—but both singers share 
a grounding in music that is almost equal 
parts soul and show biz. 

Ray Charles, Little Richard, Chuck 
Berry and Frankie Lymon were some of 
his contemporaries, but the singer who 
really knocked Jackie Wilson out was Al 
Jolson. Jackson may dance like Baryshni- 
kov straddling a jackhammer, move like a 
street blood steeped in Astaire and tai 
chi, sing like an angel on a soul-food 
bender, but a fair portion of his personal 
taste and his musical inspiration comes 
from the sort of glitzy places where soul 
seldom strays. One of his favorite things is 
My Favorite Things, sung by Julie An- 
drews, raindrops on roses, warm woolen 
mittens and all. He loves the Beatles, and 
he also loves Gordon MacRae booming 


eee 


| come from the same source as the music. 


his way through Oh What a Beautiful | 


Morning. 

Jackson cares so little about conven- 
tional standards of hipness that he can 
rise above embarrassment on such mat- 
ters of taste. His catholicity directs him 
straight to the vital center of contempo- 
rary pop culture. Thriller is an insinuat- 
ing, invigorating album, but it is not the 
kind of great album one has come to ex- 
pect since the tumultuous days of Sergeant 
Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club Band: a rec- 
ord that provokes, challenges, raises ques- 
tions and laughs at answers. Thriller is not 
Who's Next or The White Album or 
Blonde on Blonde or Songs in the Key of 
Life or Born to Run, records that were ar- 
gued over and championed like talismans 
that could change lives. It is like a piece of 
elegant sportswear: slip right into it, shrug 
it off. Jackson has written and performed 
ebulliently with Paul McCartney; he often 
appears in bright band jackets; he has 
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Stages in the 
evolution of a super- 
star: from top left, 
the phenomenon at 12; 
a soulful pinup, 

age 20, at the 

time of his first solo 
smash; the duke of 
dance in action, 1983; 
the little prince, in 

full regalia, 1984 
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palled around a bit with Sean Ono Len- 
non and has taken him to a Broadway 
show. It should be clear from all this that 
Jackson is smitten not only with the Bea- 
tles’ legacy but with their mystique. Un- 
like the Beatles, however, he has a vast 
audience but a small constituency. 

In England now, rock is exploding in 
small bursts all over the place, but there is 
no single focus or figurehead for the 
movement, let alone the kind of triumvi- 
rate (Beatles-Stones-Who) that reigned 
during the mid-’60s. In America there is 
Michael Jackson, with no clear move- 
ment behind him, just an unprecedented 
momentum that has sent him off on a daz- 
zling solo flight. Stevie Wonder is still 
flourishing, and Lionel Richie is the most 
elegant songwriter in the neighborhood 
Donna Summer can be spectacular; 
Prince is incandescent; Rick James cata- 
clysmic; rap groups are the rough con- 
science of the streets. But commercially 
and aesthetically, they all revolve in sepa- 
rate orbits that only occasionally inter- 
sect. Jackson is a world apart, a phenome- 
non that exists in much the same way that 
the star himself lives. In isolation 


irector Steven Spielberg has re- 

marked that “if E.T. hadn’t come 

to Elliott, he would have come to 

Michael’s house.” He reflects that 
Jackson is like a hybrid of outer space’s 
most famous tourist and of Chauncey 
Gardiner, the video-bedazzled innocent 
whom Peter Sellers portrayed in Being 
There. “1 think Michael can be hurt very 
easily,” Spielberg says. “He’s sort of like a 
fawn in a burning forest.” Jones watched 
Michael break down several times while 
recording She's Out of My Life for Off the 
Wall, and eventually just left the crying 
on the track. Jackson also teared up re- 
peatedly while recording the children’s 
album E.T. the Extra-Terrestrial. During 
a break in a photo session for the album, 
Spielberg saw Jackson chatting and swap- 
ping gestures with E.T. “It’s a nice place 
Michael comes from,” Spielberg observes. 
“I wish we could all spend some time in 
his world.” 

That would require, as a visa, a disbe- 
lief willingly and perhaps perpetually sus- 
pended, a wariness of outsiders (Jackson 
has not given a print interview in more 
than a year), a capacity for gentleness, 
and a tolerance for fantasy that might tax 
the average adult imagination. Jackson 
lives at home in Encino, Calif., with his 
mother, father and two youngest sisters. 
He supervised the recent redesigning of 
the sprawling Tudor house, and the result 
is a cross between a vest-pocket Disney- 
land and Citizen Kane’s Xanadu in sub- 
urbia (see following story). The menagerie, 
the soda fountain, the screening room are 
dream toys of childhood and the diver- 
sions of Southern California show-busi- 
ness affluence, all awash in the pastels of 
perennial boyhood. He takes trips to the 
Disney parks as to a shrine. He has spo- 
ken often about doing a movie musical of 
Peter Pan. The parallels are as obvious as 
they are misleading 











Smoking in public: 
Lets separate fact 
from friction. 


There has always been some friction between smokers and non-smokers. But 
lately this friction has grown more heated. 

The controversy has been fueled by questionable reports which claim that 
“second-hand smoke’ is a cause of serious diseases among non-smokers. 

But, in fact, there is little evidence—and certainly nothing which proves 
scientifically—that cigarette smoke causes disease in non-smokers. 

Skeptics might call this the wishful thinking of a tobacco company. But consider 
the scientific judgment of some of the leading authorities in the field—including 
outspoken critics of smoking. 

For example, in 1983 the organizer of an international conference on environ- 
mental tobacco smoke (ETS) summarized the evidence on lung cancer as follows: 
“An overall evaluation based upon available scientific data leads to the conclusion 
that an increased risk for non-smokers from ETS exposure has not been 
established.” 

Even the chief statistician of the American Cancer Society, Lawrence 
Garfinkel, has gone on record as saying, “passive smoking may be a political 
matter, but it is not a main issue in terms of health policy.” 

Which brings us back to our original point: cigarette smoke can be very 
annoying to non-smokers. 

But how shall we as a society deal with this problem? 

Confrontation? Segregation? Legislation? 

No. We think annoyance is neither a governmental problem nor a medical 
problem. It’s a people problem. 

Smokers and non-smokers have to talk to one another. Not yell, preach, 
threaten, badger or bully. Talk. 

Smokers can help by being more considerate and responsible. Non-smokers 
can help by being more tolerant. And both groups can help by showing more 
respect for each other's rights and feelings. 

But eliminating rumor and rhetoric will help most of all. 

Because when you stick to the facts, it’s a lot easier to deal with the friction. 


R.J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


© 1984 R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 








Show Business 





A good friend is right when he sug- 
gests that, ultimately, “Michael's appeal is 
universal less because of his music than 

| because of who he is.” Jackson has been in 
show business for most of his childhood 
and all of his adult life—there are those 
who argue persuasively that he has had no 
adult life—and, with a few other tricks, he 
has mastered the techniques of fusing his 
life with what is thought to be his image. 
This results in some arresting and deeply 
intriguing paradoxes: the thin young man, 
with bones as fragile as the veins in an au- 
tumn leaf, suddenly igniting on the down- 
beat and burning his way through to 
the hot, angry heart of Billie Jean; 
the boy who has an uncanny sense of 
what his audience wants and how to 
go about the hard and profitable 
business of giving it to them; the gen- 
tle, slightly self-mocking teen-ager in 
Thriller (“I've got somethin’ I want 
to tell ya. . . I’m not like other guys”) 
who turns into one of the grisliest 
werewolves in screen history and en- 
joys the transformation the way an- 
other adolescent might heat up on a 
first heavy date. 

Many observers find in the as- 
cendancy of Michael Jackson the ul- 
| timate personification of the androg- 
ynous rock star. His high-flying 
tenor makes him sound like the lead 
in some funked-up boys choir, even 
as the sexual dynamism irradiating 
from the arch of his dancing body 
challenges Government standards 
for a nuclear meltdown. His lithe 
frame, five-fathom eyes, long lashes 
might be threatening 
gave, even for a second, the impres- 
sion that he is obtainable. But the 
audience’s sense of his sensuality 
becomes quite deliberately tangled 
with the mirror image of his life: the 
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Witness, 
the resolute non-indulger in smoke, 





strong drink or dope of any kind, the im- | ing a break in a vocal lesson. 


“I know,” 


possibly insulated innocent. Undeniably | Jackson laughed. “The other day a big, 


sexy. Absolutely safe. Eroticism at arm’s 
length. 


ichael puts a sliding scale of 

value on distance. Director Sid- 

ney Lumet, with whom Jack- 

son was staying when he 
starred in The Wiz, recalls that his teen- 
age daughters once had some friends over 
and one asked Michael to sing. “O.K.,” 
Michael said affably. “But cover your 
eyes.” “I think he was embarrassed by the 
closeness of the situation,” Lumet says, 
“but his desire not to be rude or hurt her 
led him to say yes.” 

But there are also different kinds of 
occasions, when distance distorts. Jack- 
son’s enforced isolation is partly show-biz 
savvy and partly an attempt to preserve 
intact the fabric of his fantasy life. Inev- 
itably, there are breaches. “You know, 
everybody thinks you're gay,” Vocal 
Coach Seth Riggs told him one day dur- 
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tall, blond, nice-looking fellow came up to 
me and said, ‘Gee, Michael, I think you're 
wonderful. I sure would like to go to bed 
with you.’ I looked at him and said, 
“When’s the last time you read the Bible? 
You know you really should read it be- 
cause there is some real information in 
there about homosexuality.” The guy says, 
‘I guess if I'd been a girl, it would have 
been different.’ And I said, ‘No, there are 
some very direct words on that in the 
Bible too.’ ” 

Misunderstandings like this can be 
compounded by the gutter press (MI- 
CHAEL JACKSON—MORE OF HIS INTI- 
MATE SECRETS; MICHAEL’S AGONIZING 
TUG OF LOVE) and by the putative inside- 
track show-biz gossip. Jackson wants a 
sex-change operation; Jackson has gone 
under the knife for extensive plastic sur- 
gery; Jackson has been shot full of female 
hormones to keep his face pretty and his 
voice soaring high. “Not true,” says 





good boy, the God-fearing Jehovah’s For soda’s sake: the accident and the chiatnalion bash 
the adamant vegetarian, Tearing loose with the fastest feet on the street. 


1 


| dreams, thinks of it all the time. You can | 


Riggs. “I’m his voice teacher, and I'd 
know. He started out with a high voice, 
and I've taken it even higher. He can sing 
low—down to a basso low C—but he pre- 
fers to sing as high as he does because pop 
tenors have more range to create style.” 
The power of gossip is such that it has 
penetrated the iron gates that surround 
the Jackson never-never land out in En- 
cino. It takes no effort of imagination to 
calculate what talk like that must do to a 
proud father and a mother who is a de- 
vout churchwoman. In addition to his 
door-to-door field service, which, accord- 
_ing to his mother, “he does twice a 
= week maybe for an hour or two,” Mi- 
= Chael attends meetings at a Kingdom 
im = Hall four times a week. On Sundays, 
E he fasts. 

And he dances. He shuts himself 
up at the house in a room that has no 
mirrors—‘Mirrors make you pose,” 
he has said—and cuts loose to his 
own music or to the Isley Brothers’ 
Showdown, practicing what Dancer | 
Hinton Battle calls “moves that kill 
It’s the combinations that really dis- 
tinguish him as an artist. Spin, stop, 
pull up leg, pull jacket open, turn, 
freeze. And the glide, where he steps 
forward while pushing back. Spin- 
ning three times and popping up on 
his toes. That’s a trademark, and a 
move a lot of professionals wouldn't 
try. If you go up wrong, you can real- 
ly hurt yourself.” 

Three old pros are fans too. “I 
think he’s terrific,” says Director- 
Choreographer Bob Fosse. “Clean, 
neat, fast, with a sensuality that 
comes through. Maybe he’s more a 
synthesizer than an innovator, but 
it’s never the steps that are most im- 
portant. It’s the style. That’s what 
Michael has.” Gene Kelly talks 
about Jackson’s “native histrionic in- 
telligence and his great wit. He 
knows when to stop and then flash 
out like a bolt of lightning. There are a lot 
of dancers who can go 90 miles an hour, 
but Michael is too clever for just that.” 
From Fred Astaire comes perhaps the ul- 
timate tribute: “My Lord, he is a wonder- 
ful mover. He makes these moves up him- 
self and it is just great to watch. I think he 
just feels that way when he is singing 
those songs. I don’t know how much more 
dancing he will take up, because singing 
and dancing at the same time is very diffi- 
cult, But Michael is a dedicated artist. He 





see what the result is.” 

Show business accepts innocence only 
if it can be sentimentalized; Jackson’s 
world of fantasy is easier to dismiss with 
malicious gossip than understand with 
sympathy. “On some level, I don’t even 
know whether it’s conscious or not, Mi- 
chael knows that he has to stand off the 
demands of reality and protect himself,” 
Jane Fonda points out. Jackson spent 
more than a week with Fonda on the set 
of On Golden Pond, talking far into the 
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night about “acting, life, everything. Afri- 
ca. Issues. We talked and talked and 
talked. His intelligence is instinctual and 
emotional, like a child’s. If any artist loses 
that childlikeness, you lose a lot of cre- 
ative juice. So Michael creates around 
himself a world that protects his creativ- 
ity.” And the world outside is intrigued: 
about that rhinestone glove, for instance, 
that he has taken to affecting of late. 
Whatever their significance may be to 
Michael, gloves neatly, wittily—and, one 
hopes, consciously—deflect seriousness 
and reflect two of Michael’s most publi- 
cized obsessions. A glove, even one with 
1,200 rhinestones, suits Astaire-style top- 
per and tails; it is also standard issue for 
many Disney cartoon characters. 

In its fine details as well as its broadest 
aspects, Michael Jackson’s dream world 
has been under construc- 
tion for 25 years, and its 
chief architect has not 
rested yet. Katherine 
Jackson likes to say her 
family got into show busi- 
ness because the only other 
available outlet for com- 
muna! fantasy, the televi- 
sion, broke one day. “You 
know children; if they 
don’t have TV to watch, 
then they have to do other 
things,” says their mother. 
She may be oversimplify- 
ing some, but a blown-out 
television is not so readily 
replaced in the home of a 
Gary, Ind., steelworker 
with a family to feed. “The 
dancing came natural,” 
their mother adds. Soon 
after, Joe Jackson began 
his intensive after-school 
coaching and practice ses- 
sions. Occasionally, as 
he recalls, the neighbor 


children lobbed stones Jackson and a gaggle of ghouls prepare to shake a leg in the video Thriller 


advised the fourth-grader to bone upon his 
math. “My manager,” Michael replied, 
“will take care of my money.” 

By the time they cut a couple of sin- 
gles for a local label called Steeltown in 
1968, word of the young prodigies with a 
front man who could sing and move like 
Jackie Wilson had started to spread as far 
as Detroit and Motown. Calls were 
placed; connections were made. In No- 
vember 1969, Motown released the first 
Jackson 5 single, ] Want You Back, witha 
propulsive vocal by Michael, 11. The rec- 
ord reached No. | in twelve weeks. 

Over the next six years, the Jackson 5 
became one of the cornerstone acts for a 
label that had more than its fair share of 
the best soul in the land. But after seven 
more Top Ten singles, there were the in- 
evitable career dissatisfactions. Their fa- 








chael entertains because maybe that’s 
what he can do best. That doesn’t mean 
he’s better.” 

What it does mean, however, is living 
your life on guard, within tantalizing 
reach of platoons of adoring fans who 
Stake out the gates of the Encino house 
starting at 4 a.m. or so. It means bringing 
home the hospital gown you wore after 
the accident on the Pepsi commercial and 
letting it be tossed over the fence, to be 
caught by one of the most adoring of the 
faithful, Dena Cypher, 16. “I look at it ev- 
ery night, smell it, all that good stuff,” she 
reports. “I was going to wear it to bed, but 
my mom talked me out of it. We didn’t 
want to wrinkle it. I mean, those are Mi- 
chael’s wrinkles in there.” 

Beguiling as those comparisons are 

between the extraterrestrial and Michael, 
the earthly, slightly spacey | 
superstar, what may be 
most pertinently recalled 
sabout E.T. is the way in 
°which the family’s house 
was suddenly closed by 
outside forces, turned from 
a home intoa hermetically 
sealed fortress. Spielberg 
talks about the “rage” he 
senses when he watches 
Jackson in concert,and the 
impression of angry re- 
lease. Jackson, in front of 
an audience, is like a pro- 
jectile—alive, explosive— 
thatalways returns, charge 
) intact, to the chamber 
from which it was fired. 

Jackson’s whole exis- 
tence is lined with insula- 
tion. His friends, many of 
whom are famous, help 
him keep life at bay and 
illusion near at hand: their 
celebrity, which comple- 
ments his, also helps cast 
his everyday life with 





through the Jacksons’ win- 4 werewolfin Peter Pan's body; “He has to stand off reality.” 


dow and shouted perfor- 

mance critiques through the shattered 
glass. When inspiration flagged, Michael, 
then 5, would step right in and, says his 
mother, “make all the moves.”” One year 
later, Michael was the lead singer, and the 
boys were playing benefits and winning 
amateur contests. 


ufus Morgan, whose organization 


hired them to perform at a fund | 
| platinum. But it was Michael’s first Epic 


raiser for a firemen’s ball, recalls, 

“Those boys were so fascinating 
to watch that everybody just gathered 
around the stage. We didn’t dance. We 
watched and threw money.” At Garnett 
Elementary School, Principal Gladys 
Johnson invited the boys to perform at an 
assembly. (Admission: 10¢. Proceeds split 
with the Jackson family.) About 1,200 stu- 
dents turned out, and this time around, not 
a rock was thrown. “The children really 
enjoyed that show,” Johnson remembers 
‘I could not believe how they idolized 
those Jackson 5 boys.” Johnson also kept 
an eye on Michael's academics, and once 
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ther struck up a deal with Epic Records, 
provoking bad feeling at Motown and 
some family tension. Jermaine, who had 
married Berry Gordy’s daughter Hazel, 
stayed behind at Motown, soloing, while 
the other brothers moved on. 

Now calling themselves the Jacksons 


the living embodiments of 
public fantasy. “We might 
think his bubble world is fantastical,” says 
one of his most sympathetic pals. “But to 
him it’s very real. My only fear is that he'll 
step out and become like everybody else 





| He is too special the way he is. He is not 
| immune. If he steps out of that world, it 


(Motown retained title to the name Jack- | 


son 5), they proceeded to cut four albums, 
two of which, Destiny and Triumph, went 


solo album, Off the Wail, that started to 
set the barns all burning. His excessive 
prominence within the family was always 
manageable, one senses, but not without 
stressing the importance of perspective. 
“Michael is pretty stable,” his mother 
says. “I think it’s his raisin’. We 


| used to talk to the boys about getting 


big heads. None of them is better than 
anyone else. One might have a little 
more talent, but that doesn’t make you 
better. You're just the same as anyone 
else. It’s just a job. Other people 
might be doctors and lawyers, but Mi- 


might be his last time.” 

Still, even a fan like Amy Gancherov, 
13, of nearby Sherman Oaks, can some- 
times notice, as she catches a phantom 
glimpse of Jackson, that “he looks so 
sad.” She thinks the reason may be that 
“everybody is always shoving things in 
his face.” Occasionally Jackson comes 
out to the yard. Sometimes he will ride a 
red-and-white motor scooter. Sometimes 
he will take his electric car for a spin 
It is a close copy of a vehicle from Mr 
Toad’s Wild Ride at Disneyland. Outside 
the iron gates, the fans on the street can 
see him whizzing along the driveway, 
playing by himself, and at those times, 
he is too far away for anyone to see his 
face at all By Jay Cocks. Reported by 
Denise Worrell/Los Angeles, with other bureaus 
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CASIO PUTS AN ENDTO 
THE FEAR OF FILING. 
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Filling out your income tax form 
can be a scary experience. But it 
doesn't have to be. You can lighten 
your tax burden with a Casio printing 
calculator. 

With Casio, big help comes in all 
shapes and sizes. 

Our pocket-size HR 7 will come 
in handy if you do a lot of running 
around 

If you prefer something larger, 
there's the HR 15. It has all the features 
of a desk-top calculator, yet it’s thin 
enough to fit into an ordinary briefcase 

Then there's the FR 101, our rug- 
ged, full-function, desk-top calculator 


with a digitron display and a repeat key, 


for quick, repetitive calculations 

Want to add office efficiency to 
your records? The FR 110 and 120 
have most of the features of the FR 101 
plus red print for deficit items, which 
makes it faster and easier to review all 
your work. 

The top of our line is the FR 1211, 
which has a heavy duty keyboard 
designed for fast touch calculating 

All our printing calculators have 
color-coded function keys, memory 
and percent features, and use inex- 
pensive, plain paper rolls 
So no matter which model 





you choose, you'll find it easy to keep a 
neat, accurate record of your transac- 
tions. And of course you can count on 
that traditionally high Casio quality 
coming ata traditionally low Casio price 
Now that you know who to turn 
to for help this tax season, why face the 
fear of doing your taxes alone? Pick up 
a Casio printing calculator, and make 
short work of the long form. 


CASIO 


Where miracles never cease 


Casio, Inc. Consumer Products Division: 15 Gardner Road, Fairfield, N.J. 07006 New Jersey (201) 575-7400, Los Angeles (213) 803-3411 
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Michael Jackson stays in his 
fantasy kingdom, away from 
public and press alike. His 
parents also avoid the press, 
but TIME Correspondent 
Denise Worrell was able to 
talk at length with them and 
be taken through the family’s Encino home. 
Joseph and Katherine Jackson offered a 
unique look into their son’s childhood, his 


talent and his inner world. 
U surance I would see Joseph Jackson, 
Michael’s father. I doubted I would. 
The meeting place had already been 
changed from his home in Encino, a 
wealthy Los Angeles suburb, to his office, 
on the seventh floor of the Motown Build- 
ing in Hollywood, At 1:30 p.m. my con- 
tact put in a call to the elder Jackson’s of- 
fice to remind him we were on our way. 
He wasn’t there. We waited and waited. 
Finally Jackson’s office returned the call. 
We got there at around 4 o'clock. 

Jackson stands up when we enter the 
room. He is wearing black pants, a black 
short-sleeved shirt, a maroon tie decorat- 
ed with the official Olympic seal. He is 
not quite 6 ft. tall, with thin legs and a 
slight paunch. On one wrist is a gold 
watch, on the other a gold chain bracelet 
with colored stones. He wears a gold-and- 


ntil the last minute, there was no as- 


diamond ring on the fourth finger of his | 


left hand. His hair falls over his ears, the 
thin corkscrew curls shiny. His eyes are 
green, his mustache a pencil line over his 


lip. His nose looks as if it might have been | 


broken once. There is a black mole the 
size of a nickel on his right cheek. 


The office is unimpressive: regulation | 


furniture, except for a rectangular brown 
marble desk that sits like a sarcophagus on 
a chrome stand. There is a glass-and-met- 
al éagére with a stereo and records. An ink 
sketch ofa lion’s face with blue eyes hangs 
on the wall, and there is a small bronze lion 
on the desk. Jackson tells me he is a Leo. A 
picture of Michael onstage in a silvery cos- 
tume hangs above a small table along with 
two ivory elephant tusks carved into to- 
tems. Jackson is nervous, wary. He talks 
very gently. I get the sense that he is used 
to trying to protect himself. He seems to 
think that people are out to get him, and 
they probably are. He is not sophisticated, 
but he is canny. Instinct is definitely the 
light in his eyes. 

At first the conversation is strained. 
He warms up after about 20 minutes, 
talking about his boys and how he 
trained them, and especially about Mi- 
chael: “I remember when Michael was 
a little kid. We used to do personal 





nights. I’d take the children out all over 
the city and into other cities. Michael 
would get his allowance every week 
from the tours. I gave him $20, and he 
would buy a lot of candy. He would call 
all his friends in the neighborhood and 
Michael would give them candy, and he 
would enjoy them eating candy. That 
was the main thing he liked to do, and 
he loved to sing and dance. Michael’s 
got the gift all right. It’s in the record 
sales and it’s in his voice. When he was 
only about five years old he sang songs 
like Tobacco Road and Cloud Nine by 
the Temptations, some of the other 
songs from Motown. We had a record 


“He Hasn’t Gone Crazy over Success” 


| Inside his world: swans, a soda fountain and a very private wonderland | 





be doing pretty well; he hasn’t gone crazy 
over all his success. It's very hard. He’s 
got a lot of people trying to get to him and 
bother him and he has to smile when he 
wants to cry. It can be rough sometimes. 
But that’s show biz. You either have to 
deal with it or get out of it. 

“T guess we were able to protect him 
when he was little by reading the Bible 
and all that. Michael is religious, more 
so than his brothers. He is a devoted Je- 
hovah’s Witness. They were all brought 
up studying the Bible. My boys are very 
good. They're not into drugs. I’m not 
just saying it. Other people can tell you 
that too. There’s nothing wrong with 





The architects of pop stardom: Katherine and Joseph Jackson at home in Encino 





“Tgave my children m y know-how, knowledge and my time, and it has paid off.” 


player and we had our records. We had 
to learn those types of songs to be able 
to go out on Saturday night and sing to 
people. 

“When he was younger he liked ani- 
mals, and he still does. At home now 
we have a llama, two fawns, though 
they’re big ones now, and we have a 
ram and a boa constrictor. Michael has 
three parrots, two pairs of swans, one’s 
a black pair, one’s white. Sometimes 
those swans get to fighting out there, 
plopping around in the water out there, 
and it wakes you up. He has some pea- 
cocks. I like animals, but I can be tired 


| of them after a while. 


appearances on Friday and Saturday 
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“Michael never gets tired of an ani- 
mal. He is like a child. In other words, he 
is still growing up. He still looks for advice 
from Katherine and me, and we give it to 
him. He is very shy. I say that he’s shy 
around a few people, but onstage in front 
of thousands and thousands of people, he 
really comes across. If he was here with 
you and me, he would be shy. He seems to 


having a little drink once in a while, but 
they don’t even do that. They don’t 
smoke. They're in good health. Michael 
is thin as a razor. He goes into that stu- 
dio sometimes and he dances two hours 
without even stopping, and that tells me 
that he’s in great shape. Michael always 
could dance, and he was good at chore- 
ography, makes his own steps up. Most 
of the choreography you see the Jack- 
sons do, they have some input, but Mi- 
chael does a lot of it. 

“Michael is a vegetarian. I mean real- 
ly a vegetarian. He’s the type of vegetari- 
an that hardly eats anything. No fish. No 
meat. Nuts and grapes and things of that 
sort and dishes that we have a cook come 
in to fix. For fun Michael sometimes plays 
with the llama he has here and he invites 
all the relatives, the kids. He has a pop- 
corn machine—you ve seen those oldtime 
popcorn wagons on wheels you can walk 
up to and pop corn. That’s what he does. 
He pops the corn for the kids. He has an 
ice-cream machine that makes this frozen 
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custard and he gives all the 

kids custard. He likes to dress 

casual all the time. When you 

see Michael dress, it’s a state- 

ment for just that purpose. 
“When I found out that 
my kids were interested 
in becoming entertainers, I 
really went to work with 
them. I rehearsed them about 
three years before I turned 
them loose. That’s practically 
every day for at least two or 
three hours. When the other ™ 
kids would be out on the ; 
Street playing games, my 
boys were in the house work- 
ing—trying to learn how to 
be something in life. They got 
a little upset about the whole thing in the 
beginning because the other kids were out 
there having a good time. I noticed 
though that they were getting better and 
better. Then I saw that after they became 
better they enjoyed it more. Then it was 
time to go out and do talent shows. We 
won the highest talent show in Indiana, 
and then we went over to Illinois and won 
there. It got so we could play nightclubs in 
Chicago like the High Chaparral and the 
Guys and Gals Club. This was on the 
weekends. I had a Volkswagen bus and I 
bought a big luggage rack and put it on 
top and had everybody on the inside of 
the bus, One day I noticed when I was 
| coming out of the yard that the instru- 
ments on top of the bus were taller than 
the bus. 

“A lot of people like to take credit for 
bringing the Jacksons to Motown. Diana 
Ross had a special, and she put us on it. 
She opened the doors for us. Gladys 
Knight was the first one who tried to get 
me to come to Motown. But Joe Jackson 
brought the Jacksons to Motown. About 
two years before we actually got there, I 
sent Berry Gordy a tape. They kept it 
about three months and then sent it back. 
But I knew the kids had something. 

“We had some hard times, really hard 
times. But it looks like to me it’s gotten 
harder. They’re No. | all around the 
world and looks like everybody’s taking 
potshots at them, or taking a piece of this 
from them or a piece of that. People are 
trying to break up the family, and I’m try- 
ing to hold it together. The greed for mon- 
ey is what it is. I’m not about that at all. 
What I'm speaking about is outsiders who 
see money possibilities and 
try to separate the boys for 
their own purposes. I’m not at 
talking about each of the ay 
boys going off and making 
their own albums. Michael 
hasn’t gone off, he just made 
an album that became very, 
very successful. 

“People have called me a 
racist. I’m not a racist. If I 
were, I wouldn't be sitting 
here talking to you right now. 
If I were a racist, I wouldn't 
have hired a lot of people that 
aren’t black to work for me. 


— 
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If I were a racist, I would be somewhere 
else trying to start a lot of trouble. That’s 
what racists are doing. They are out there 


| trying to put blacks against whites and 


whites against blacks. I'm not that. The 
reason there haven't been any magazine 
stories before now about this is that I was 
afraid of being misquoted. Michael has 
been misquoted several times. Set my rec- 
ord straight. I am not a racist. I am just 
the opposite. I wasn’t raised that way. I’m 


an American. I gave my children 100% of | 


my know-how, knowledge and my time in 
trying to develop them to be what they are 
today, and it has paid off and is still pay- 
ing off. 

“The Jackson music is a type of music 
that the young kids like, and as you know, 
the older people like too. It’s music to 
send a message to all the people whether 
they're black or white. It’s music for re- 


| joicing, whether you're black or white. It’s 


for the whole world. You can tell the mu- 
sic is for the whole world because the 
whole world is listening and the whole 
world buys and the whole world dances.” 

At about 6 o'clock, Jackson stands up 
and puts on a brown leather jacket. We 
get ready to leave. Jackson says, “You 
hungry? You like Chinese?” We drive 
down Hollywood Boulevard in a big blue 
Mercedes convertible to his favorite Chi- 
nese restaurant, Ting Ho, in Hollywood. 
Two plainclothes policemen are frisking 
a white punk in the parking lot. We eat 
steaming platefuls of shrimp and chicken 
with Chinese pea pods. “No one cooks at 
home,” he says. “I’m the only one who 
eats meat. The rest eat only vegetables.” 
Jackson is very shy. He has no idea what 


The dining room filled with flowers and peacock-printed chairs 


The den and the bar that is really an old-fashioned soda fountain 















2to talk about. “I want you to 
seat,” he says, “like you're at 
=shome. Enjoyin’ it?” he asks. 
= Walking back to the car, he 
\ssays, “You cold?” He gets a 
# black leather jacket out of | 
the trunk. In the car I say I 
f had hoped to meet his wife 
; and interview her. He says, 
“I don’t know.” He is quiet. 
“I don’t know. We're going 
to New York tomorrow.” 
What about tonight? And he 
says, “I don’t know. I don’t 
even know if anyone’s home. 
If I call, they'll say no for 
sure.” He laughs, then is si- 
lent. “You game?” he asks. 
On the freeway to Encino 
we talk about cars and boats and nothing. 
We take the Havenhurst exit, and Jack- 
son says, “This is our neighborhood.” We 
cross Ventura and almost immediately 
turn into a driveway with an iron gate 
that swings slowly open. A TV camera 
stares into the car. “Everybody knows 
who’s comin’ now,” Jackson says. The 
gate shuts and we pass a guard station. A 
uniformed man nods his head to Jackson. 
We start down a driveway lined with 
well-trimmed shrubs. At the end, on the 
right, stands a four-car Tudor-style ga- | 
rage. Above the doors is the word WEL- 
COME. An oversize clock with Roman nu- 
merals marks the center of the building. 
Opposite the garage is a huge mock- 
Tudor house. We walk in a back door and 
through what Jackson calls the “game 
room.” It is completely lined with arcade 
video games like Frogger, Space Invaders 
and Pac-Man. Nothing else is in it. The 
next room is empty except for piles of 
boxes. Michael is going to build a minia- 
ture of the Disneyland ride Pirates of the 
Caribbean here. It is pretty dark and I 
cannot see well. We walk into the kitchen. 
It is gleaming: white tile floors, chrome- 
and-black ovens, stove and appliances. 
The foyer of the house is lighted by a 
chandelier dangling from the ceiling two 
floors above. The circular staircase lead- 
ing to the second floor is carpeted in 
green, the floor is white marble. A square 
gold-leaf table holds a vase with an arm- 
ful of flowers. There is a grandfather clock 
in the corner ornamented with gold fili- 
gree. Everything seems to have been 
splashed with gold. Bronze statuary peo- 
ples the room. 
The “trophy room” is off 
the foyer. The walls are cov- 
ered with gold and platinum 
albums and singles. Mahoga- 
“ny cases, the kind museums 
use for displaying rare manu- 
scripts, glint with gold and 
platinum. Jackson walks me 
to the screening room. The 
walls and the curtain drawn 
across the screen are teal 
blue. The 32 seats are uphol- 
stered in red velvet. In the 
den is a horseshoe-shaped 
viewing area, with a couch 
facing a fireplace and a built- 
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in television set. Another large clock with 
Roman numerals hangs above the man- 
telpiece. Off the den is a mahogany bar 
under a leaded stained-glass window with 
a knight in armor looking up at a black 
castle on a hill. The bar is really an old- 
fashioned soda fountain: you can have 
whatever you want, ice cream, milk- 
shakes, sodas. The living room is like a 
garden, with hundreds of flowers printed 
on the couches and rugs. The dining room 
is more of the same: mahogany and gilt 
with rococo flourishes. 

Jackson takes me outside to the back. 
The patio is made of perfectly placed 
brown bricks. A tree is strung with tiny 
white lights. We turn to look at the house. 
It too is outlined with tiny white lights, 
which trace squares along the Tudor lines. 
“The Tivoli lights,” says Jackson. In the 
back courtyard there is an old-fashioned 
red popcorn cart, the kind you see at 
country fairs with pretty gold lettering on 
the sides. Jackson wants to show me the 
swimming pool. A wall behind it has four 
fountainheads carved like bearded Nep- 
tunes spouting water from puckered lips. 
A large mosaic of a parrot fills the wall 
behind the fountains. There is also a Ja- 
cuzzi bath. We walk along a brick path, 
lined with clusters of flowers, that leads to 
a bridge over a pond. The moonlight 
| shines down on the two pairs of swans 
| gliding on the water. One of the black 

swans lifts its head and makes a long, low 
sound: Jackson imitates the sound and 
laughs: “It’s like a little dog barking.” 


n the other side of the pond are a | 
Or: gazebo and two large bird 


cages, nestled in trees by the water. 
In one cage is a pair of peacocks, the fe- 
male mud-colored, the male electric blue 
even in the dark. Jackson walks over to a 
stable, where a ram named Mr. Tibbs and 
a llama named Louie stick their heads out 
to nuzzle. We go to the garage and climb 
the stairs to the second story. It is a pic- 
ture gallery. The walls and ceilings are 
papered with hundreds and hundreds of 
pictures of the Jackson family. It is like a 
cave whose walls map out history. The 
Jacksons grow up on these walls. A corner 
of the room is filled with boxes of the get- 
well cards and gifts Michael received af- 
ter his hair caught on fire. 

We walk back to the house and Jack- 
son says, “Let’s see if anyone is around.” 
His wife, it turns out, is shopping. We go 
up the circular staircase; I am follow- 
ing Jackson. He walks down the green- 
carpeted hallway and knocks on a door. 
LaToya, a striking woman who looks like 
Michael, comes out of her bedroom. She is 
warm and friendly. Jackson knocks on 
another door. Janet, the youngest Jackson 
child, also friendly, but quiet, says hello. 

We turn around and walk down the 
hallway again, but this time to the far end 
of the house. I am still following Jackson. 
He knocks on a closed door. “Michael, I 
have someone I want you to meet.” I can’t 
hear what Michael says. “Can I bring her 
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into your room?” asks Joe. He opens the 
door. The only light comes from a televi- 
sion set. The light glistens off Michael’s 
hair. He and a young man who looks 
about 20 are sitting side by side on 
straight-backed chairs facing the televi- 
sion. Michael is watching it intently. They 
stand up. Michael is wearing a blue coat 
and dark pants. The friend is wearing a 
plain white shirt and black pants. The 
room is very dark. There seem to be out- 
lines of figures against the far wall. Above 
the TV are shelves, and on the top one I 
can see what looks like dolls or manne- 
quins about two feet tall. 

Michael in a very quiet voice intro- 
duces his friend to his father, giving only 
one name. I cannot hear it. Jackson intro- 
duces me to Michael, saying that I am 
from TIME magazine. He adds, “We just 
had a nice long interview.” Michael and I 
shake hands. His hand feels like a cloud. 
He barely says “Hi.” His friend extends 


Katherine Jackson says, “Oh, not now. I 
don’t like interviews. Well, what do you 
want to ask me?” I tell her and she says, | 
“All right, let’s go.” The three of us go into 
the living room. Katherine Jackson sits 
poised and serene. Michael calls her Kat. 
She is a devout Jehovah’s Witness and is 
very proud, very protective of her family. 
She says, “Ever since Michael was very 
young, he seemed different to me from the 
rest of the children. I don’t believe in rein- 
carnation, but you know how babies move 
uncoordinated? He never moved that 
way. When he danced, it was like he was 
an older person.” Katherine talks about 
her life raising nine children as if she were 
taking a walk over a patch of ground for 
the thousandth time, familiar and at ease 
with every bump and flower. We talk for 
about 20 minutes while my cab waits. 

The cab pulls out, past a three-tiered 
white fountain at the front of the house. 
Michael’s red-and-white scooter bike is 





At the center of his universe: Michael relaxes in his private screening room 


his hand, which is damp. He seems ner- 
vous. Michael stares with his almond eyes 
for a long minute and turns to the televi- 
sion. There is silence and I feel that Joe is 
uncomfortable. It is so dark I cannot see 
anything. We back out of the room and 


| Joe shuts the door. We walk away and he 


says, “Michael has a friend over. He isn’t 
about to give any interviews. You got 
pretty close, though.” 

I call a cab. We walk outside. Kather- 
ine Jackson pulls up in a car and gets out 
with several packages. We follow her in 
She is about 5 ft. 4 in. and is wearing a 
blue pantsuit and a red blouse with a tie at 
the neck. She walks with a slight limp (she 
had polio as a baby). Her hair is black and 
rolls to the shoulders. Her skin is smooth 
and creamy brown like Michael's. Jack- 
son tells her it would be good for her to 
have an interview with me. She says, “Oh, 
Joe, I don’t want to do an interview. You 
know you and Michael always get mis- 


quoted.” Joe says, “She says we won't be.” 


leaning against a wall. All the windows in 
the house are leaded glass with beveled 
panes. We start out the open gate, when 
suddenly the guard in the security station 
runs and calls after us. We return to the 
house. Michael’s parents are waiting in 
the foyer. Katherine Jackson calls me by 
name and says, “There have been a lot of 
rumors about Michael, that he has had 
operations to have his eyes widened and 
his cheeks changed and everything. 
Those things are simply not true. He had 
only one operation, on his nose. We were 
hoping you'd set the record straight and 
put a stop to the rumors. They also say 
Michael is gay. Michael isn’t gay. It’s 
against his religion. It’s against God. The 
Bible speaks against it.” Joe Jackson re- 
peats, “Michael isn’t gay.” 

This time the cab gets past the gate, 
which clicks closed behind us. On the 
street are two police cars and a group of 
teen-age girls hanging out, hoping for a 


glimpse of Michael “ 
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Own a bottle. 


Its worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 
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Of Reputations and Reporters 


A conference considers better protection for journalists 





hen the New York Times won 

its landmark 1964 libel defense 
against a suit brought by Montgomery, 
Ala., City Commissioner L.B. Sullivan, 
journalists throughout the U.S. hailed the 
Supreme Court’s ruling as a triumph for 
freedom of expression. The Justices in ef- 
fect shifted the burden of proof from pub- 
lishers to plaintiffs, and required that pub- 
lic officials must prove that the journalists 
either knew the disputed stories were false 
or acted in “reckless disregard” of the 
truth. For several years, it seemed all but 
impossible for a prominent person to 
bring a successful libel suit; journalists 
were emboldened to enterprising, at times 
overly aggressive, reportage. In the past 
few years, however, Supreme Court rul- 
ings have nibbled away at the privileges 
afforded by Times vs. Sullivan. At a sym- 
posium last week of top li- 
bel-law scholars—includ- 
ing the main attorneys in 
the Times case—the con- 
sensus was that journal- 
ism needs some further 
protection. 

Conference partici- 
pants disagreed about 
how much reporters are to 
blame for the growth in li- 
bel litigation in recent 
years. Said former Secre- 
tary of State William Rog- 
ers, who represented a 
group of civil rights activ- 
ists associated with the 


Times in the 1964 case: Urging change: Judge Kaufman 
| “The press has been part- 


ly irresponsible.” The keynote speaker, 
U.S. Appeals Court Judge Irving Kauf- 
man, contended that the results in libel 
cases may be distorted by jurors’ distaste 
for journalism. Said Kaufman: “Broad- 
cast and print media are perceived by 
some as aloof, arrogant and insensitive.” 
News organizations eventually prevail in 
more than 90% of libel cases, according to 
the Libel Defense Resource Center, but in 
the past three years journalists have lost 
83% of initial jury trials, and in 22 cases 
the damage award was more than $1 mil- 
lion. Even when awards are reversed on 
appeal, cases sometimes cost more than 
$1 million to defend. Indeed, journalists 
contend that many libel cases are filed in 
part to harass the press, and some pub- 
lishers have urged adoption of Britain’s 
system of making the loser in a suit pay 
the winner’s legal fees. 

Many of the conferees agreed that the 
libel trial process can be too slow, too 
costly for both sides, and ultimately unsat- 
isfactory, because reputation rather than 
monetary damages is usually what is at 





























stake. Kaufman and other participants 
urged consideration of two major changes 
in libel law: elimination or sharp reduction 
of punitive damage awards in excess of a 
plaintiffs actual losses, and use of pub- 
lished retractions as part of a settlement 
Punitive damages, which make up the 
bulk of many of the biggest awards, are 
intended to discourage false and harmful 
reporting, and thus by their nature raise 
difficult constitutional questions about 
interference with editorial freedom. New 
York Times Columnist Anthony Lewis, 
who is also a lecturer at Harvard Law 
School, argued, “The vindication of one’s 
good name does not require colossal 
verdicts. Damages awarded without effec- 
tive limit in libel may violate the 


First Amendment.” The concern is more 
| than 








theoretical: a libel suit against 
the Alton Telegraph (circ 
237,000) in Illinois forced 
“the 148-year-old newspa- 
¢per into bankruptcy court 
rin 1981 and nearly result- 
ed in its closing. Some two 
dozen states prohibit pub- 
*lications from buying in- 
surance against punitive 
damages. Explains Con- 
ference Chairman Rich- 
ard Winfield, a New York 
City attorney: “These 
states take the position 
that it violates public poli- 
cy to allow a wrongdoer to 
escape punishment.” 
One major alternative 
to punitive damages is re- 
traction. In some states, if a publication 
concedes in print, with sufficient promi- 
nence, that a story was in error, then a 
plaintiff is limited to suing for actual 
damages; if the publication refuses to re- 
tract the story, however, it is vulnerable 
to suits for punitive damages. Conference 
participants acknowledged that negotiat- 
ing a retraction could be almost as 
complex as a trial. Moreover, retraction 
rules can resemble unconstitutional coer- 
cion, warned New York City Attorney 
James Goodale, a former vice chairman 
of the New York Times Co. Said he 
| “Journalists perceive mandatory-retrac- 
tion regulations as a threat to free 
| speech.” 

But, said Kaufman, “a retraction may 
serve as a more realistic balm for ravaged 
reputations than does monetary compen- 
sation.” Libel plaintiffs may agree, ac- 
cording to Gilbert Cranberg, Gallup Pro- 
fessor of Journalism at the University of 
Iowa. In his study of some 114 cases, he 
says, plaintiffs show “great interest in vin- 
dication rather than money.” a 
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South Africa. 


Why it’s part 
of Africa. 


Well, it’s on the southern tip of the 
continent. 

That’s just the beginning. 

In common with the heart of Africa, 
you'll find nature untouched by man. Vast 
reserves of wildlife, roaming across great 
plains punctuated by majestic mountains. 

You'll find fascinating deserts and 
lush, green forests. Warm winters under 
blue skies. 

A seemingly endless variety of tribal 
cultures. 

In South Africa you'll find the essence 
of Africa. 

Unknown. Unpredictable. Beautiful. 

You'll sense the mystery. 


Why it’s not. 


In 1652, the Dutch brought their 
architecture. Soon after, the English 
broughttheir traditions. The Germans, their 
culture. The French, a knack for making 
wines. 

A settlement, startling in its diversity, 
blossomed. They called it Cape Town. 

In 1871, diamonds were discovered 
in Kimberley. And fifteen years later, gold in 
Johannesburg. The fortune hunters came 
and uncovered the wealth that makes 
South Africa unique on the continent. 

It is a country of golden beaches and 
seas of flowers. Thriving cities and glittering 
nightlife. Fashionable shopping districts. 
Extraordinary museums. 

And a cosmopolitan population, with 
a wealth of traditional languages and 
cultures. 

All of which makes South Africa 
truly — a world in one country. 

Ask your travel agent about special 
round trip airfares starting from $999. 


South Africa. A world in one country. 
tH South African Tourist Corporation, | 
| 

| Tel. (212) 838-8841; telex 649535. 

| Offices also located in Chicago 


747 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 
|| satour and Beverly Hills. 


The Resort Baraain 





Las Vegas, a one-of-a-kind city. From the glamourous 
hotels that line the Strip, to the world famous lights of 
downtown Casino Center, there's no place that equals the 
excitement of Las Vegas. 

We offer a choice of some of the most affordable 
accommodations, dining from gourmet to buffet, and 
entertainment that ranges from the biggest names in show 
business, to the intimate lounge performer. 

Value and Variety, it's why Las Vegas is The Resort 
Bargain of the World. Call your travel agent for details. 


Las VecAs CONVENTION AND VisITORS AUTHORITY. 
Your “Pre and Post” Olympic Games Host. 














The #1 National Bestseller 
That's Teaching All America 
How to Succeed 
Without Going to Japan! 


In Search 


Lessons from America’s Best-Run Companies 









Finally 
~ in Quality 


+ paperback 
eMore than one milion Now $8.95 
hardcover copies in print! 
© Nationwide Bestseller for Over One Year! 


“Exuberant and absorbing... one of those rare books 
On management that are both consistently thought- 
provoking and fun to read” — The Wall Street Journal 


“| heartily recommend and strongly urge you to read 
and digest.../n Search of Excellence. It providels] 
needed support/guidance for taking fullest advantage 


of the opportunities ahead —Johe Naisbitt 
Author of Megatrends 
“One of the most useful books to appear in a long 
while” — The Atlantic Monthly 
“Is receiving serious attention in business schools 
and corporate boardrooms.” —The Washington Post 
“An excellent job" —Time 


“Filled with sound advice invaluable to all business 
leaders and managers of people’ 


—Samuel H, Armacost, 
President, Bank of America 
“A most important contribution to management 

literature” —Jobn Young, President and CEO. 
Hewlett-Packard 

“Aclassic...The book captures the essence of why 
business groups are effective.” —L Kimsey Mann, 
President and CEO. 
Blue Bell, Inc. 


Thomas J. Peters heads his own consulting firm, 
the Palo Alto Consulting Center, and teaches at Stan- 
ford Business School. He was formerly a principal at 
McKinsey & Company, a management consulting 
firm. He is a well-published business writer and con- 
tributor to The Wall Street Journal. 

Robert H. Waterman, Jr, is a director of McKinsey & 
Company, where he has spent most of his twenty-one 
years in business. He is a frequent writer on business 
and a guest lecturer at Stanford Business School and 
IMEDE in Lausanne. 


© BoaKg Coynght © 1984 by Warner Books 


To order your copy of fn Search Of Excellence. send check or money 
order for $10.20 in U.S.A. oF $12.00 in Canada (includes postage and 
handling) to Dept. PAA (K37-844). (1 } Warner Books, 666 Fifth Ave. 
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Puzzling Holes in the Forest 





Trees from Maine to Alabama are showing a decline in growth 


n some sections of Georgia and South 
Carolina, yellow pine trees seem to be 
growing much more slowly than they once 
did. In southern New Jersey, patches of 
pitch pines have stopped growing alto- 
gether. So have parcels of spruce trees on 
Whiteface Mountain in New York. On 
Camels Hump, a major peak in Vermont’s 
Green Mountain range, and Mount 
Mitchell in North Carolina, the highest 
peak in the East, red spruce are losing 
their foliage and dying, leaving barren 
patches on the once lush slopes. Says 
Botanist Hub Vogelmann of the 
University of Vermont: “There are 
some pretty big holes in the forest.” 
The decline, confined thus far 
mostly to the Eastern states, is puz- 
zling scientists from Maine to Ala- 
bama. The mysterious selective 
blight may merely signal shifts in 
local ecological balances. Or, say 
the scientists, it may be the start of 
a trend toward devastation that 
could eventually engulf the entire 
Eastern green range. Their worry is 
not unfounded. An apparently sim- : 
ilar malady has ravaged 34% of #il 
West Germany’s wooded lands, 
causing an annual $509 million in 
damages to timber and related in- 
dustries. So far, the U.S. decline has 
been measured mostly in aesthetic 
and recreational losses. But it is be- 
ginning to have an economic cost as 
well. Sugar Maple Harvester David 
Marvin, for example, has lost all 
the maple trees on ten acres of his 
700-acre Vermont spread. A reduc- 
tion in maple trees could spell di- 
saster for the state’s $10 million-a- 
year sugar industry. Other areas 
could be hit hard as well. Says Joe 
McClure of the Southern Region 
Office of the U.S. Forest Service: 
| “Potential losses would be very sig- 
nificant if a long-term decline de- 
veloped. Timber sales are just the begin- 
ning. The Southeast relies heavily on 
wood growing, transporting and manu- 
facturing products from it.” 

To gather evidence of damage, the 
US. Forest Service each decade resurveys 
thousands of one-acre plots, checking the 
diameter and height of trees and looking 
for portents of new growth. The ongoing 
survey of Southern Piedmont woodlands 
shows that in the past ten years the 
growth rate of loblolly pine, a coniferous 
evergreen, has been 25% less than expect- 
ed. Botanist Vogelmann’s 20-year study of 
Camels Hump has shown a rapid decline 
in nine species of trees on the 4,083-ft. 
peak. The biomass (the combined weight 
of tree trunk, branches and foliage) has 
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Dead red spruce and balsam fir atop Camels Hump 
Shifting local ecology or a devastating trend? 





dropped sharply for several kinds of trees: 
25% for sugar maples and beech and 34% 
for white birch. Red spruce has been 
the hardest hit, with a biomass decline 
of 71%. 

Another clue comes from a study of 
7,000 trees, sponsored by the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. Scientists at 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory in Ten- 
nessee examined 14,000 core samples of 
the tree trunks. Their findings: beginning 
in 1960, in eight Eastern states, pitch and 
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shortleaf pines and red spruce started to 
show narrowing growth rings, a sign of 
sluggish development. Similar changes 
have been noted in West Germany's 
stricken trees. 

Still, most scientists agree that there 
is not nearly enough evidence to pin 
down the cause of the deterioration. Sev- 
eral possible suspects have been consid- 
ered. Among them: insects, plant disease, 
poor soil condition and abnormal climat- 
ic changes. Experts note that the decline 
began about the time of the great North- 
east drought of the early 1960s. “Drought 
is undoubtedly a major component of a 
large part of the decline,” says Robert 
Rosenthal of the EPA. “But it doesn’t ex- 


plain it all. There is pretty good evidence 









in Vermont 








that there are air pollution effects.” Plant 
Pathologist Robert Bruck of North Caro- 
lina State University points out that tree 
growth slowed down in the early 1960s, 
just after extensive industrial expansion 
in the Ohio and Tennessee valleys. Says 
he: “Pollution from these industries got 
sent East, and the first things to intercept 
it were the forests at higher elevations.” 

Indeed, the most severe damage has 

occurred at high altitudes to such trees as 
the red spruce and Fraser and balsam 
firs. The summits of Camels Hump and 
Mount Mitchell are enshrouded for as 
much as a quarter of the year in clouds, 
which are loaded with acidic chemicals 
and toxic heavy metals. Says Arthur 
Johnson, a soil expert at the University 
__ of Pennsylvania: “Vegetation essen- 
- 42 tially combs polluted moisture drop- | 
4=lets out of the clouds.” Mountain 
5" tops at this altitude are also exposed 
to high concentrations of ozone and 
get more rain, which washes chemi- 
cals onto the trees. “Most people 
think of remote mountains as ideal 
vacation spots that are very clean, 
but they’re not,” declares Johnson. 
Many isolated areas in the moun- 
tains of New England have abnor- | 
mally high levels of copper, zinc, 
nickel and cadmium. And the 
Green Mountains of New Hamp- 
shire, seemingly pristine, in fact 
rival big cities when it comes to 
lead pollution. 

Researchers speculate that 
chemicals may work their damage 
in several ways. The excess ozone 
might open the pores of leaves, 
allowing acid rain to leach vital nu- 
trients. Or acid rain may cause 
harmful changes in the chemical 
composition of the soil. Rain may 
also deposit toxic heavy metals that 
damage plants’ root systems. Says 
Richard Phipps of the U.S. Geolog- 
ical Survey: “The darn thing is a 
heck of a lot more complex than we 
ever thought.” 

Solutions seem a long way off. 
Arboreal experts are only now be- 
ginning to assess the severity of the 
problem. The Forest Service, for exam- 
ple, has just started a study of the condi- 
tion of yellow pine, the South’s prime 
source of commercial timber. At Oak 
Ridge, botanists are examining samples 
of soil for traces of metals such as alumi- 
num and zinc. In May, U.S. forest experts 
will travel to West Germany to compare 
notes with European scientists; in turn, 
German researchers will visit the U.S. in 
June. Says Fred White, staff forester with 
the North Carolina division of forest re- 
sources in Raleigh: “Initial answers for 
this phenomenon will probably be a com- 
bination of total nonsense, the truth and 
lots in between.” —By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Jay Branegan/Washington, with 
other bureaus 
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Law 





When Justice Costs Millions 








The “bandits in Westchester” and other budget busters 


he defendants arrive at the Westches- 

ter County courthouse every day in a 
law-enforcement caravan that starts 18 
miles away. Entrances to the courthouse 
are blocked by concrete barriers to ward 
off Beirut-style truck-bomb attacks. Par- 
ticipants and spectators are screened 
twice by metal detectors before entering 
the eighth-floor courtroom. Outside there 
are armed police everywhere, seen and 
unseen. 

The extraordinary new precautions 
are for the trial of self-styled Revolution- 
aries Kathy Boudin and Samuel Brown, 
who are charged with murder and robbery 








matter. Many complicated criminal cases 
routinely cost taxpayers hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The reasons for the 
phenomenal bills vary from case to case. 
Brink’s-style security is uncommon. More 
usual cost escalators include lengthy in- 
vestigations, prolonged jury selection and 
the growing tendency of lawyers to use 
streams of well-paid expert witnesses and 
counterexperts. In trials of indigents, the 
public must pay for both sides. Some 
courtroom staff would be employed in any 
event, but long trials can make it neces- 
sary to bring in additional lawyers, clerks 
and judges. “The price of justice has be- 


Participants and spectators being searched before entering Brink's courtroom 





In the legal arms race, “I bring in a hired gun, so you bring in two hired guns.” 


in the 1981 Brink’s armored-car holdup. 
And if the security is awesome, so is the 
price tag. Westchester County officials es- 
timate that by the time the trial ends, per- 
haps in August, it will have cost $3.5 mil- 
lion above day-to-day court expenses. 

The Brink’s case is just one of several 
recent prosecutions that have rung up 
staggering costs. The present state trial 
and the one last year involving three 
other Brink’s defendants together are 
likely to empty the public coffers of an 
extra $7 million to $10 million, rendering 
it the costliest state prosecution in the 
history of the U.S. The figure makes the 
two trials of California Mass Murderer 
Juan Corona ($4.6 million) and the “Hill- 
side Stranglings” case of Angelo Buono 
($1.6 million) seem like bargains. The 
Wayne Williams trial in Atlanta and 
the related police investigation into the 
slayings of 29 young blacks ran upwards 
of $2.5 million. 

Notoriety alone is not the root of the 








come astronomical,” says James Stewart, 
director of the National Institute of Jus- 
tice. “It’s like an arms race. I bring in a 
hired gun, so you bring in two hired guns.” 

The prospect of spending even 
$100,000, not unusual for a major full- 
dress murder trial, is enough to threaten 
some small towns and counties with penu- 
ry. Under a turn-of-the-century New 
York law, for instance, Rockland County 
must foot the Brink’s bill because the 
murders and robbery occurred there, even 
though changes of venue moved the first 
trial to Orange County and the second to 
Westchester. To pay for the first trial, 
Rockland last year had to double a new 
county sales tax. The huge expenses in the 
second have touched off a war of words 
between Rockland and Westchester offi- 
cials. When Herbert Reisman, chairman 
of the Rockland County legislature, 
speaks of the “bandits in Westchester,” he 
does not mean the defendants. The exten- 
sive security procedures are “outrageous 
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and outlandish,” Reisman says. “There is 
no way Westchester County would ap- 
prove the requests made by their director 
of public safety if they had to pay the bill 
themselves.” 

New York Governor Mario Cuomo 
two weeks ago agreed to help by having | 
the state contribute $1 million toward the 
Brink’s trial. Shifting the cost of expensive 
cases to agencies better able to pay is one 
solution to the problem. Massachusetts 
has been picking up local court costs since 
1978, which means that the high price of 
the current barroom gang-rape trial in 
Fall River will not make a dent in the Bris- 
tol County budget. Since 1961, California 
counties have been able to recover part of 
the cost of budget-busting homicide trials 
from the state. 

Some court officials are less con- 
cerned about the price of trials and inves- 
tigations than about the price of the 
endless appeals process. That cost is espe- 
cially high in capital cases, and court ob- 
servers say that in some areas a county’s 
assessment of its ability to pay will often 
determine whether it seeks the death pen- 
alty in a murder case. The expense is 
“prohibitive, particularly in marginal 
cases,” says John Carroll, legal director of 
the Southern Poverty Law Center. 

Cost concerns can also completely 
finish off a case. Last month an Arizona 
judge dismissed riot and assault charges 
against 19 members of a black religious | 
sect after officials of sparsely populated 
Cochise County refused to continue pay- 
ing for their legal defense. The 19 were 
charged after a 1982 melee with police. By 
the time six of the defendants were ready 
for trial in February, the county had doled 
out its entire $300,000 indigent defense 
fund, and officials decided they could not 
afford to pay any more. 





uch an outcome is still an anomaly. 

Most experts believe that overall the 
costs of the criminal-court system are not 
increasing at a rate that is out of line with 
the rest of the economy. The majority of 
prosecutors and judges are still willing to 
commit whatever resources are neces- 
sary, even in blockbuster cases. The trial 
in which Texas Nurse Genene Jones was 
recently convicted of murdering a baby in 
a clinic where she worked cost Kerr 
County a big part of its annual court bud- 
get. But in nearby Bexar County, District 
Attorney Sam Millsap is gearing up to 
prosecute her again for injecting a second 
baby with a life-threatening drug. “Some- 
one tried to kill a child, and justice de- 
mands that that person be tried,” he says. 
Like many, he refuses to apply only an 
accountant’s yardstick. “There’s no way 
you can make justice cost effective. If we 
ever get to the point where we base a 
decision to prosecute on its price tag, 
then we will not have a criminal justice 
system.” —By Michael S. Serrill. Reported by 
Barry Kalb/New York, with other bureaus 
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Sad News for the Happy Hour 





Mecsas Le Zinc restaurant, with 
its high ceiling and zinc-topped 
bar, is a popular spot for New Yorkers 
to relax with dinner and a drink after 
work. But last week the atmosphere be- 
came less convivial for those pregnant 
women accustomed to their evening 
cocktail. On a mirrored wall behind the 
bar, amid an array of posted regula- 
tions, a new sign in stark black lettering 
went up. It read: “Warning: Drinking 
Alcoholic Beverages During Pregnancy 
Can Cause Birth Defects.” 

The sign was posted in accordance 
with a newly passed New York City 





A Manhattan restaurant scene last week 





“A burden of guilt for the sensitive.” 


health regulation requiring such notices 
| in all bars, restaurants and liquor stores in 
the city. The regulation is the nation’s 
first, but already the state legislatures in 
New York and Maine are considering 
similar laws. A proposal to put warning 
labels on alcoholic beverages has been in- 
troduced in Congress a number of times 
over the past five years, but without suc- 
cess. The most influential statement on 
the subject to date: a 1981 warning by the 
US. Surgeon General that pregnant 
women should avoid alcohol entirely. 
Many U.S. doctors believe that the ev- 
idence against alcohol is strong enough to 
warrant strict warnings. But others dis- 
agree and doubt that warning signs are 
justified. Basically, physicians are disput- 
ing the degree of alcohol consumption 
necessary to risk the abnormalities that 
physicians call FAS, for fetal alcohol syn- 
drome. Says Dr. Robert J. Sokol, an obste- 
trician at Wayne State University: “It’s 
questionable whether there has ever been 
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A city’s bars caution mothers-to-be about drinking 


a case of an FAS child born to less than a 
chronically addicted woman.” Dr. John 
Larsen of George Washington University 
even takes issue with the Surgeon Gener- 
al’s findings. There is no evidence, he 
says, that “one glass of wine has any dam- 
aging effect.” His concern is that the post- 
ing of signs will serve only “to burden 
with guilt the well educated and sensitive, 
without having any effect on pregnant 
women who are heavy drinkers.” Indeed, 
says Boston University Psychiatrist Hen- 
ry Rosett, such warnings might create 
anxiety that could threaten the health ofa 
pregnant woman and her child. 


Ithough the dangers of alcohol con- 

sumption during pregnancy were rec- 
ognized by the ancient Greeks, it has been 
only in the past decade that FAS has be- 
come a subject for research. U.S. Govern- 
ment and other researchers’ estimates of 
the incidence of alcohol-caused defects 
range from one in 500 births to one in 
10,000. The abnormalities include de- 
creased weight, height and head size, 
malformations of the head and face, and 


mental retardation. Drinking during preg- | 


nancy has also been associated with a 
greater risk of miscarriage. One clue to the 
cause of these effects comes from National 
Institutes of Health Researcher Anil 
Mukherjee, who in 1982 showed that in 
monkeys the equivalent of three to five 
drinks consumed rapidly temporarily cuts 
off all circulation to the fetus, suggesting 
that brain damage may result from oxygen 
deprivation. A number of human studies 
have been carried out in an attempt to find 
out the level of alcohol consumption nec- 





essary to put the fetus in jeopardy. A two- | 


year study at Boston University, begun in 
1977, divided pregnant women into groups 
ranging from those who abstained from al- 
cohol to heavy drinkers. It found that the 
occurrence of FAS was markedly more 
common among the heavy drinkers, de- 
fined as women consuming at least five 
drinks on one occasion and 45 drinks a 
month. But, says Psychiatrist Rosett, who 
organized the study, there was no differ- 
ence in the incidence of birth defects be- 
tween moderate drinkers and those who 
did not drink at all. 

Even so, many physicians prefer to 
err on the side of caution. “No one knows 
the risk factors,” says Dr. Jokichi Taka- 
mine, chairman of the American Medical 
Association’s task force on alcoholism. 
He believes that pregnant women should 
abstain completely. Atlanta Obstetrician 
Donald Block, for one, is delighted with 


the idea of the warning signs. He says, | 


“Now when I tell pregnant women not to 


drink, they are prepared.” a 
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Sex, Death and Red Riding Hood 





Academics squabble amid a clash of symbols 


nce upon a time, a little girl was told 

by her mother to take some bread 
and milk to her grandmother. The child 
was wearing a small red cap, given to her 
in the 17th century, when she was already 
hundreds of years old. The cap could have 
been a symbol of menstruation or a sign of 
witchcraft and evil. Or maybe it 
was just a plain hat. 

In the forest, she met a wolf and 
told him her destination. Big mis- 
take. The wolf got to grandmother's 
first, devoured or killed the old 
woman, and either did or did not 
serve pieces of the body to the girl. 
The wolf ordered the girl to strip ; 
and throw her clothes on the fire, to [yy 
the clear displeasure of the Brothers 
Grimm, who were not about to put 
a striptease into one of their uplift- 
ing 19th century tales. The wolf 
then ate the girl, which is the end of 
the story, unless a hunter shot the 
wolf with an arrow, or cut its belly 
open, allowing the girl and her 
granny to escape. 

Nearly everyone agrees that the 
story Little Red Riding Hood is an 
evocative tale of sex and violence, 
but exactly what it evokes is a mat- 
ter of dispute among folklorists, an- 
thropologists, Freudians, feminists 
and literary critics. The wolf, for in- 
stance, has been variously inter- 
preted as the id, the pleasure princi- 
ple, the predatory male, the phallus, 
an outlaw, a demon, the animal in ~~ 
all of us, and the inherent danger- 
ousness of a cruel world. 

Such theories were bandied 
about by 100 zealous intellectuals at 
a conference on “Fairy Tales and 
Society” held earlier this month at 
Princeton University. They consid- 
ered everything from the role of [ 
the simpleton to the psychological 
makeup of Scheherazade. Red Rid- : 
ing Hood drew a good deal ofatten- 3 <— 
tion; the feminist version of the story 
seemed ascendant, and the Freud- 
ian view in decline. Jack Zipes, a 
Marxist professor of German at the 
University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
charged that male writers had taken an 
oral tale of a “shrewd, brave, tough and in- 
dependent” girl and turned it into “a nar- 
rative about rape in which the heroine is 
obliged to bear the responsibility for sexu- 
al violation.” 

Specialists have agreed that French 
Author Charles Perrault in 1697, and later 
Germany’s Grimm brothers, touched up 
the gory peasant narrative to make it more 
appealing to upper-class readers. Perrault, 
Zipes charged, portrayed the girl as negli- 


The wolf as id, outlaw, demon and predatory male 


gent and naive, and added the hood, or red 
hat, during his time a symbol of sin and the 
devil. Zipes, author of the book The Trials 
and Tribulations of Little Red Riding 
Hood, said the Grimms made matters 
worse by having the mother warn the girl 
not to stray from the path, thus setting up 

















the subsequent rape as the girl’s own fault. 
The transformed story, said Zipes, carries 
a sexist message: sex is dangerous for 
women, women deserve what they get, 
and only a strong male (the hunter) can 
rescue foolish girls from their lustful 
desires. 

Other experts took a different view. 
Princeton Historian Robert Darnton, who 
was not at the conference, challenged 


Zipes on a key point. Zipes had asserted | 


that the girl got away from the wolf in the 


oral tale by saying she had to go outside | 


heed © professor of architecture at Prince- 





and relieve herself. That version does ex- 
ist, said Darnton, but the mainstream one, 
told for many hundreds of years, ends with 
the wolf eating the girl. It is, he said, a non- 
sexist and terrifying tale with a simple 
message: don’t wander outside the village 
because both life and strangers are cruel. 
Zipes and Darnton believe that the 
Freudians are woefully wrong, that they 
somberly analyze symbols that never ex- 
isted in the original story. Psychoanalyst 
Erich Fromm, for example, in his 1951 
book The Forgotten Language, says the 
__,story’s symbolism can be under- 
3stood “without difficulty”: the red 
=cap represents menstruation, the 
» = mother’s warning to Riding Hood 
}2not to drop a bottle refers to the 
*danger of losing her virginity, and 
the view of sex as a cannibalistic act 
performed by ruthless males is “an 
expression of hate and prejudice 
against men.” Psychoanalyst Bruno 
Bettelheim offers a more sophisti- 
cated interpretation in his 1976 
book The Uses of Enchantment. He 
says that the wolf, who talks the girl 
into frittering away her time pick- 
ing flowers, represents both id and 
pleasure principle. The tale con- 
cerns budding sexuality and oedi- 
pal longings to overthrow the moth- 
er (the devoured granny) and marry 
a father figure (the hunter). 
Princeton English Professor 
Ulrich Knoepfimacher attacked 
iZipes, saying, “He brings out a 
= lot, but somehow throws it all into 
}= the same pot: Marxism, sociology, 
2Freudianism.” Anthony Vidler, a 





ton, attempted a small joke, saying 
that the real problem in the tale was 
a design flaw: the weak lock on 
grandmother’s door. 

Gerhard Mueller, of the 
Rutgers school of criminal justice, 
made his expected point that Little 
Red Riding Hood, \ike most fairy 
tales, is a story about law. “In pre- 
literate society, this is a means of 
letting people know what's right 
and wrong, and how to fall in line,” 
Mueller said. The first bishop of the 
Goths in the 4th century, he said, 
could find no term in his language 
for an offender who had committed 
a capital crime and so used the 
words “declare to be a wolf.” Thus the 
wolf became the outlaw who had to die. 

All the emphasis on sex and death 
proved too much for some in the audience 
at Princeton’s McCormick Hall. Said a 
grandmother: “I'm startled. I read these 
stories to my grandchildren.” She has lit- 
tle cause to worry. Academics will always 
pick at the tales and hunt for meaning. 
Some will inevitably impose their own 
ideologies. But the magic of the stories has 
withstood the centuries, and will survive 
analysis too. —By John Leo 
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THE TURBO AGE DOWN TO EARTH. A TURBO BY DESIGN, 
Total turbo perf wrmance was the first criteri yn A HATCHBACK 


in engineering the 1984 Mitsubishi Cordia Turbo 


At its heart is a sophisticated, overhead cam, BY NECESSITY. 
electronically-controlled fuel-injected engine. An 2 
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PCr, the new family 
and personal computer 
from IBM® comes with a lot 
of bright ideas to help make 
computing easy. 

The keys, for example, 
are color-coded to help you 
hit the right ones. 

Some software programs 


come with keyboard overlays 
2. to make working with 
& them more convenient. 


Then there's the 
keyboard itself. 
We call it the IBM 
“Freeboard” because 
it's free of a... 
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The epic novel has in- 
trigued and defied the efforts | 
of such talented screenwriters 
and directors as Harold Pinter, 
Luchino Visconti and Peter | 
Brook. For 22 years Producer | 
Nicole Stephane could not get 
anyone to complete a film 
based on Marcel Proust’s sev- | 
en-volume Remembrance of 
Things Past. Then, “motivated 
by pure altruism,” German Di- 
rector Volker Schlindorff (The 


Literary lovers: trons and Muti in Un Amour de Swann 











“Miss Hathaway” campaigning 


Tin Drum), 44, agreed to “jump 
on the sinking vessel to try to 
save it.”” He focused on a single 
vignette from the book. Eng- 
lish Actor Jeremy Irons, 35, and 
Italian Screen Siren Ornella 
Muti, 28, signed to play Swann 
and the courtesan he marries. 
The result, Un Amour de 
Swann (English version: 


Swann in Love), has opened in 
Paris, where it is a sensation, 


attracting intellectual contro- | 
| Sister Marion: healthy habit 


versy and long lines. Says Pro- 


*| ducer Stephane: “The miracle 
| happened.” 


Granny! Jethro! Elly May! 
C’mon in from the cement 
pond and sit down for a 
spell. You remember Miss Jane 
Hathaway, who used to work 
down at the bank with Mr. 
Drysdale when they called us 
the Beverly Hillbillies? Now, 
Granny, keep your bonnet on. 
Anyways, it turns out that her 
real name is Nancy Kulp, 62, and 
don’t this beat all: she’s running 
for the United States Congress 
in the ninth district of her home 
state of Pennsylvania. I know 
it’s hard to imagine that strait- 
laced woman as a liberal, but it 
says right here that she’s come 
out against Mr. Reagan’s envi- 
ronmental and fiscal policies 
and is “appalled by the nuclear 
buildup.” Now here’s the best 
part. The Republican that’s 
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been doing the job for the 
past twelve years, a Mr. E.G. 
(“Bud”) Shuster, says that Miss 
Jane is going to bring out all her 
fancy Beverly Hills friends and 
turn the race into “Hollywood 
East.” Well, that got her mad- 
der than a wet possum, I guess, 
"cause she came right back say- 
ing that her campaign “won’t 
be predicated on stars coming 
in, I'll tell you that.” Oooo, 
dogie! 
a 


He is the veteran star of 126 
films and Japan’s most famous 
actor, but Toshiro Mifune, 63, 


is still known to American 


audiences by only a 
handful of movies, 
among them Ku- _“ 
rosawa’s Ra- ws 
shomon and / 

Att 


V4 


A 


the TV mini-series Shdgun. In 
spite of his relatively low profile 
in the U.S.—or perhaps because 
of it—Mifune was honored last 
week at the Japan Society in 
Manhattan, which was begin- 
ning an eight-week-long, 40- 
film retrospective of his work. 
He surprised his New York au- 
dience by appearing at the gala 
opening in the costume of yabu- 
same, a centuries-old ceremoni- 
al riding and archery exercise 
that he has practiced for 40 
years. The actor, who is also 


’) and T shirt and jogs for a mini- 


MarioniIrvine, 54, her 54 years of 











adept at judo and kendo, seems 
to have aquired some of the hu- | 
mility of a Buddhist monk as | 


well. Says he: “I’m not al- 
ways in great pictures, but I’m 
always true to the Japanese 
spirit.” 


a 
Every afternoon = she 
emerges from San Francisco's 
Sacred Heart convent in shorts | 


mum of ten miles. But for Sister 


long-distance running is more 
than just healthy outreach to 
the postwimple age. Last De- 
cember, the Dominican nun 
covered the 26-mile 385-yard 
course at the California Inter- 
national Marathon in Sacra- 
mento in 2:51.01. Thus by a | 
scant .15 sec., she qualified for 
the Olympic trials, the oldest | 
woman in the world to make 
the grade. Sister Marion is now | 
training with her coach to | 
compete in two months at 
the women’s running trials in 
Olympia, Wash. “I won't win 
there,” she admits. “But I’m go- 
ing because I won the privilege | 
of standing at the line with the | 
greatest.” 


— By Guy D. Garcia 
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IT RESPONDS PRECISELY TO 
Ua eS a Ss 
PRECISELY TO THE DRIVER. 


The 1984 Mercury Topaz has been designed to be more than an 
extension of one’s personality. It’s been designed to be an extension of a 
driver’s input, reflexes, and responses. 

Consider its source of power. Unlike most conventional four-cylinder 
designs, Topaz’s new 2300 HSC engine utilizes high-swirl-combustion tech- 
nology to give you more responsive acceleration in city driving and other 
stop-and-go traffic situations. 

Topaz is the only American-designed car with a standard, fully indepen- 
dent suspension system incorporating both front and rear MacPherson struts. 
This provides a smooth, comfortable ride while allowing the driver to main- 
tain a superb feel of the road. 

Other standard features, such as power brakes, front-wheel 
drive, and precision rack-and-pinion steering all contribute to 
making Topaz a highly responsive automobile. 


Equally important are the unitized body, welded 
to form a high-strength passenger capsule, the gener- 
ous use of energy-absorbing materials, and special 
anchorages for child-restraint tethers. 
The Mercury commitment to qual- 
: ity is evidenced not only in Topaz’s fit 
. and finish, but also in the way the 















car “feels” on the road—an 
intangible for some per- 
haps, but certainly one 
characteristic that today’s 
more enlightened buyer 
e will appreciate. 
—~ We invite you to ex- 
, perience Topaz for yourself. 
We believe you'll 
respond favorably to the 
way it responds to you. 
Call us toll-free at 1-300-MERCFAX 
for a copy of our 1984 Topaz catalog. 





1984 MERCURY TOPAZ 


} 3 
| LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION = . 
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Picasso: The Last Picture Show 


At Manhattan's Guggenheim Museum, the final decade 
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Self-Portrait, June 30, 197. 
hat Pablo Picasso (1881-1973) was the 
most prodigally gifted artist of the 

20th century can hardly be in doubt, even 

among those who can make the effort to 
see him with a measure of skepticism or 
detachment. But his last years have al- 
ways posed a problem. When the Palace 
of the Popes in Avignon was filled with 

Picasso's last paintings in the summer of 

1973, they caused as much disappoint- 

ment as surprise. Picasso appeared to 

have spent his dotage at a costume party 
in a whorehouse. The walls were covered 
with 17th century dwarfs and mus- 
keteers, puffing on pipes and gog- 
gling at pudenda. They were painted 
coarse and quick, with what seemed 
to be a kind of narcissistic perfunc- 
toriness, as though the old man had 
become so obsessed with filling out 
his Don Giovanni catalogue that he 
could not stop long enough to finish 
the last entries. The paintings 
seemed, in the art jargon of the '70s, 
more process than product, but none 
the more palatable for that. Nor did 
the market like them much; collec- 
tors who saw the late work as much 
more than the repetitive spoutings of 
an old man raging against death 
were few and far between. Lear 

& l’espagnol, no doubt, but one need 

not queue for tickets. 

Because of this indifference, it is 
only now, eleven years since Picas- 
so’s death, that a properly done mu- 
seum show of his last decade can be 
seen in New York City. It nearly 
foundered on the way: organized by 
Art Historian Gert Schiff for New 





York University’s Grey Art Gallery, it 
was first canceled for lack of funds, and 
then revived by the Guggenheim Muse- 
um, where it opened March 2. A show like 
this cannot pretend to contain all the evi- 
dence; apart from a huge output of draw- 
ings and prints, Picasso made perhaps 400 
paintings in the last three years of his life. 
And yet it draws the profile as it had not 
been drawn before. Not even the most 
hard-bitten viewer can contemplate this 
oeuvre without a degree of awe—a sensa- 
tion not always identical with aesthetic 
pleasure. No doubt about it, Picasso 
painted many bad and some flatly absurd 
pictures at the end of his life. But the good 
ones are so good, and in such a weird way, 
that they utterly transfix the eye, while 
the drawings (and some of the vast out- 
flow of etchings) possess an assurance, a 
sensuous ferocity that no other living art- 
ist could approach, let alone rival. 

Schiff’s catalogue essay does an excel- 
lent job of dissecting and analyzing the 
themes of late Picasso, but there are mo- 
ments when he goes right off the edge. 
The last period, he declares, “is not a 
‘swan song,’ but the apotheosis of his ca- 
reer.” A ten-dollar word: it means trans- 
formation into a god. It is what mad Nero 
dreamed of; and now, on the theological 
authority vested in the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum and its trustees, it has come to 
“Ol’ Cojones.” 

Why the hyperbole? Because of infla- 
tion. Now that every squawking neo-ex- 
pressionist turkey is treated as an eagle, 
Picasso, whose angry, abbreviated late 


Musketeer with Pipe, 1968 
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pie . 
pet ee lee . 
The Artist and His Model, 1964 


style is grandfather to the mode of the ear- 
ly '80s, has to be deified, and never mind 
the language. (One wonders what Schiff 
would say about late Titian or the old age 
of Michelangelo.) Actually, Picasso’s last 
decade contains little that can compare 
with his work in the 30 years after 1907, 
when his transformation not only of mod- 
ernist style but of the very possibilities of 
painting was so vast in scope, deep in feel- 
ing and authoritative in its intensity. 
Then as now he was influencing Pabloids, 
but the earlier ones had better material to 
work with. 
. The drawings and prints are the 
= most accessible part of the late work. 
= A large enough part too: even with- 
§ out the famous “Suite 347” etchings 
= of 1968, they run into the thousands 
Sand probably have not all been 
* counted even yet. Picasso drew with 
= an immediacy that, in most of us, is 
“reserved only for daydreaming, and 
anyone who supposes that the rough, 
wobbly-looking handling of the late 
paintings is due to the shaky fist of 
age should look at the drawings, 
whose linear control is absolute. 
They make up a theater of charac- 
ters, some familiar and others not: 
nudes from the imaginary seraglios 
of Delacroix and the real brothels of 
Degas, comic in their pillowy avail- 
ability; inhabitants of Picasso’s He- 
siodic arcadia, little whopstraw gods, 
satyrs, nymphs; musketeers and ma- 
jas, dwarfs and Velasquez aristocrats. 
Then there are his own inventions of 
years before pulled in for a final 
bow—the women from Les Demoi- 
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selles d'Avignon, for instance. Picasso oni 
saying goodbye to sex, and could never 
see enough of its emblems; so his scénes 
galantes are imbued with a heavy, nostal- 
gic, undeceived randiness. 

The paintings are a somewhat differ- 
ent matter. There, despite the apparent 
outwardness of his vehemence, Picasso 
was almost crazily hermetic. Later and 
younger artists could mimic the expres- 
sive urgency but not earn the reasons for 
it. He was an old, ravening, isolated and 
tough man in a world without resistances. 
He had always been preoccupied with the 
spectacle of himself as Primitive Man: a 
fiction, but (as worked out across the long 
panorama of Picasso’s oeuvre) a consoling 
and sustaining one. He wanted to go a 
step further: to paint something that, in 
defiance of the secular, spiritually exor- 
cised conditions of modern life, would not 
just challenge but actually invest the 
viewer with its iconic power—the lost 
power of the mask. As André Malraux re- 
counted in his memoir of Picasso, La Téte 
d Obsidienne (and as Art Critic Jed Perl 
reminds us in a splendid essay on late Pi- 
casso in the New Criterion), Picasso was 
obsessed by this project in old age: “I must 
absolutely find the mask.” 


E xcept for a few intense and contorted 
still lifes, all the paintings in this show 
are of the human figure, usually centered, 
glaring outward with the dilated mania of 
the eye that first transfixed its audience in 
the preparatory paintings for Les Demoi- 
selles d'Avignon three generations before. 
No exhibition in memory has been so full 
of eyes (or of anuses and genitals, his other 
fetish objects). The late work attacks and 
reattacks art-history themes, figures by 
Rembrandt, Poussin, Manet, Delacroix, 
Rousseau. It is culturally saturated, as well 
as drenched in his macaronic, theatrical 
and self-mocking sexuality. And yet its ob- 
sessive project is to so generalize the image 
of the figure as to remove it from the 
sphere of “culture.” Picasso hardly ever 
used models; every figure comes out of the 
head, and each face (despite the occasion- 
ally recognizable features of his last wife, 
Jacqueline Roque) aspires to the concep- 
tual impact of the “primitive.” As paint- 
ings, they do not necessarily get better as 
they get more masklike. 

The picture that may be destined to 
become the most famous late Picasso (his 
supposed last self-portrait, green and 
mauve, stubble on the withered, tight ape 
flesh) is merely banal in its theatricality. 
But when, as in The Artist and His Model, 
1964, the grinding contradictions of his 
formal system lock at last, when the haste 
and incompletion of the surface are over- 
come by the tensions of their massive un- 
derpinning, late Picasso has great visceral 
power—if not, necessarily, the magical ef- 
ficacy he sought. Even in travesty, he 
knew the tragic; and though these late 
paintings are not the best of Picasso (let 
alone Schiff's “apotheosis”), they are 
to be valued as fragments of the kind of 
talent that today seems as distant as the 
moon itself. —By Robert Hughes 
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Hf you've figured out the winn 


IN LYNCHBURG, TENNESSEE you don’t 


need a big gymnasium to play a little basketball. 


ie 2 rf 


er of thes year's NCAA's, drop us a line 


Everywhere you look there’s a basket down 
here. (Some of the boys who make Jack Daniel's 
play year-round.) And this time of year we're 
all trying to guess the 


winner of the NCAA's. If 
you like basketball, we hope 


CHARCOAL 
you're following the big MELLOWED 
national tournament. And ae 
enjoying it with a litcle b 
whiskey from the BY DROP 





Tennessee hills. 


Tennessee Whiskey * 90 Proof + Distilled and Bottled by Jack Daniel Distillery 
Lem Motlow, Prop., Route 1, Lynchburg (Pop. 361), Tennessee 37352 
Placed in the National Register of Historic Places by the United States Government 
17 





Its amazing what fits in 
a Volkswagen wagon. 


cswagen pack into a Volkswagen? 
Our German engineers have not only filled this 
Quantum wagon with superior engineering, but un- 
compromised comfort as well. It’s loaded with 38 cu. ft. 
of carrying space, and standard equipment that in- 
cludes: 1. A powerful 2.2-liter, 5-cylinder engine 2. Fuel 


injec 3. Power steering 4. Power windows 5. Power 


mwCri CaY4ni 

















brakes 6. Air conditioning 7. Central locking system 
8. Cruise control 9. Versatile fold-down split rear seats 
10. Height adjustable driver’s seat 11. AM/FM stereo/ 
cassette 12. Tachometer/digital clock 13. Electrically ad- 
justable mirrors 14. Alloy wheels 15. Steel- belted radials 
16. Iluminated vanity mirror 17. Map light 18. Rear win- 
dow wiper 19. Luggage cover 20. Large opening rear 
hatch 21. Roof rack 22. Rear seat heat ducts. 

And yet, even more amazing than what fits into this 
wagon, is what this wagon fits into. 

Your budget. W It’s not a car. 

1984 Quantum Wagon. It’s a Volkswagen. 


as Ne ws. 
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Spiraling Footballs and Economies 





teve Young, the great-great-great- 
grandson of Brigham Young, was 22 
before he made his first $36 million. As 
amateur actuaries were trying to figure 
out how a team’s outlay of roughly 


| $9 million could multiply so extravagant- 


ly over 43 years, the country was reeling 


| last week at the new going rate for a col- 


lege quarterback. But nobody was more 
flabbergasted than Young. Suddenly he 
saw his whole life laid out to 65, and all of 
his annuities flashed before him. 

In one melancholy burst, he told the 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner, “Im wor- 
rying about my values. Right now I’m a 
guy having a lot of trouble handling this. 
I've had times today when I wanted to 
give it all up. When I decided to sign with 
the [Los Angeles] Express, it was late. I 
had promised to give them an answer 
within a certain time frame. I'd been up 


| for two days straight. It seemed the best 
| thing to do under the circumstances. 








80 


Then there I am at the press conference, 
.and I’m sweating. I’m 
= thinking, ‘What am I doing 
| here?’ I'm sure many peo- 
éple don’t understand this 
*money. I don't either. On 
Ethe plane afterward, it was 
2a private plane, just me and 
emy girlfriend, I cried all the 
way home.” 

Endearingly, his moth- 
er Sherry said, “Right now 
I could kick him right 
between the eyeballs.” 
Watching him sweating at 
the press conference, she 
thought, “I wanted this kid 
to enjoy it,” but she under- 
stood. “He keeps seeing 
Roger Staubach in front 
of him.” (At these prices, 
Young may be obliged 
to become Johnny Unitas.) 

“You have to remember, Steve has had a 
protected life. He doesn’t even own a 
credit card.” Until now, his concept of 
property has been a ’65 Oldsmobile. “But 
he’ll be fine, because he’s a fighter, a doer. 
He’s just realizing the responsibilities 
ahead, and he doesn’t want to feel he has 
been purchased body and soul.” 

The purchasers are fascinating too. 
An international financier named Bill Ol- 
denburg owns the Express, a U.S. Foot- 
ball League team thriving neither on the 
field nor at the box office. He claims to 
have passed up a chance to buy the pros- 
perous Dallas Cowboys of the National 
Football League: “I could have bought 
and sold 400 Dallas Cowboys [asking 
price $62 million], but their personality 
and everything has already been estab- 


Rozier 








Quarterback Steve Young selects the U.S.F. L.and $36 million 





Aguy ‘worrying about his values.” 


lished. I don’t get off on that. I get off on 
building things from the ground up.” At 
his Investment Mortgage International 
offices in San Francisco, a large Chinese 
gong is rung whenever a million-dollar 
deal is set. 

Feeling a little like that gong, the 64- 
year-old N.F.L. has been losing some rath- 
er choice material to the two-year-old 
spring league—from eminent Under- 
classmen Herschel Walker (newly rene- 
gotiated New Jersey Generals contract: 
$6 million for four years) and Marcus Du- 
pree (New Orleans Breakers, $6 million 


New Jersey General Walker 
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| for five years) to 1983 Heisman Trophy 
| Winner Mike Rozier (Pittsburgh Maulers, 
$3 million for three years) and Young, 
whose playing obligation is four years. A 
6-ft. 1-in. lefthander, he passed for an av- 
erage of 395 yds. per game last season. 
Cincinnati Bengals Assistant General 
Manager Mike Brown, who intended to 
choose Young first in the May 1 N.F.L. 
draft, said, “We were just trying to sign a 
football player. But the Express is trying 
to buy credibility in the L.A. market.” 
The N.F.L. is competing for athletes, the 
U.S.F.L. for attention. 
Only old American 
Football League types 
will understand this, 
but Express General 
Manager Don Klos- 
terman and Coach John 
Hadl had more than $36 
million with which to tempt the Brigham 
Young star. They told him about a time in 
pro football when camaraderie was not 
just a word. During the great war of the 
60s, both men fought jubilantly on the 
side of the confederacy. Klosterman ne- 
gotiated with players under goal posts and 
signed Heisman Trophy Winner Mike 
Garrett at halftime of the East-West 
game. Back then, when Kansas City 
signed a Garrett, the city of Buffalo 
cheered, just as the Bills’ coups were cele- 
brated in San Diego. Hadl was a No. | 
draft choice of the Detroit Lions, but nev- 
er regretted throwing in with the Char- 
gers, and ended up the N.F.L.’s M.V.P. at 
Los Angeles in his dotage. 

Most A.F.L. sentimentalists use the 
New York Jets’ triumph over the Balti- 
more Colts in Super Bowl III, the Joe Na- 
math Game, to describe the elation avail- 
able to pioneers. But Hadl told Young of a 
preseason victory in 1967, which was so 
emphatic—the Kansas City Chiefs 66, the 
Chicago Bears 24—that the players in the 
little league sensed where they stood more 
than a year before the rest of the country 
realized. “Our whole league,”’ Had! said, 
“was dancing in the street.” 

In that mood, Klosterman said, “I 
think we should move from the spring to 
the fall.” But five relatively hale U.S.F.L. 
locales—Tampa Bay, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Denver and Philadelphia—are 
also N.F.L. territories. Three of the largest 
U.S.F.L. markets—Chicago, Washington 
and Los Angeles—have been flops. While 
a 62,300 house was counted the first week 
of this season in Birmingham, the Stal- 
lions might not wish to try Alabama and 
Auburn head on. Anyway, who would 
televise the games? Awaiting baseball and 
good weather, the U.S.F.L. has been 
achieving unspectacular rating shares, 
while ticket sales are down. 

All of which is enough to daunt any 22- 
year-old millionaire pioneer. Young has a 
right to be scared. Even ifhe were Staubach 
and Unitas put together, he mightstill have 
to be Namath too. —By Tom Callahan 
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Its caring after the sale... 
beginning with Cadillac’s new 
“Gold Key Delivery System.” 


Just what you'd 
expect from a 
luxury leader. 


Cadillac began 
the whole idea 
of nationwide 
automotive service back in 1926. it is only fitting, then, 
that today Cadillac has inaugurated the most com- 
prehensive delivery system in our 82-year history. The 
Gold Key Delivery System. 









You know your Cadillac is right 
the moment you take delivery. 


Cadillac's Gold Key Delivery System begins with a 
thorough inspection of your vehicle..,.but that's not all. 
You also receive an orientation drive with your sales 
representative. A thorough explanation of your new 
Cadillac. An audio cassette of important information. 
And a full tank of fuel. Plus two sets of 23-karat gold- 
plated keys along with a personalized Gold Key 
Identification Card. 


The Cadillac Gold Key Card makes life 
a little easier for you. 


The Gold Key Card you 
receive as part of the 
Gold Key Delivery System 
provides important owner Je 

and vehicle information to a 
help your service advisor schedule routine 
maintenance quickly and easily, And after you've 
driven your first thousand miles, you can return to your 
dealer for a thorough vehicle inspection—at no addi- 


tional charge. 


Cadillac owners give us high marks on 
service. 


Cadillac owners have 

consistently ranked Cadillac's 
quality of service among the 
best. That is one reason why, for 











35 consecutive years, more Americans have 
chosen to own Cadillac than any other luxury car. 


No more tune-ups. 

The Gold Key Delivery System and caring after the 
sale go hand-in-hand with simplified service. And 
that’s what you'll find in every new Cadillac. There 
is NO carburetor, so traditional tune-ups are no 
longer needed. On gasoline-powered Cadillacs, 
spark plug replacement is recommended at 
30,000-mile intervals under normal operating 
conditions, and the high energy electronic igni- 
tion system has eliminated the replacement of 
ignition points, 


The Cadillac Commitment. . 
As always, the Cadillac Commitment will remain 
DASIC, SIMPIC | ESBEVVVSSVVSVVOVVG | 





and carried | ra 
A : “We believe that when you buy or " 
out with you lease a Cadillac, you deserve $ : 
in mind. You to be treated like a Cadillacowner | 
have our And when you take your & | 
word on it! car in for service, you have the right to @& 


RR 


expect the type of consideration : 
traditionally reserved for Cadillac owners. & 
We intend to keep that tradition alive.” & 


& 
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Aspecial book that explores many interesting facets 
of Cadillac quality is yours for the asking. 


THe 
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Singing of Skunks and Saints 





SWEENEY ASTRAY by Seamus Heaney; Farrar, Straus & Giroux; 96 pages; $13.95 











Dublin paper once decided that © ~ 

he was the “bard of the bogs.” 
Robert Lowell took the high road, 
designating him the greatest Irish 
poet since Yeats. Seamus Heaney 
(pronounced Hay-knee) finds very 
little comfort in either encomium. 
“The first annoys me,” he grum- 
bles. “The second makes me 
uncomfortable.” 

That is as may be; both labels 
apply. Heaney is very much a prod- 
uct of Ireland’s soil, an element he 
describes as “black butter/ Melting 
and opening underfoot.” And in a 
| land that has produced enough 
rhymers to people County Mayo, 
his is the voice that resonates loud- 
est past the Irish Sea to Britain, 
America and beyond. Heaney’s 
reputation seems to increase geo- 
metrically with every poem, start- 
ing back in 1966 with the appear- 
ance of his first true verse, 
“Digging.” It announced, as Wil- 
liam Butler Yeats announced in 
one of his own early works, thata 
vocation was being sought: “Living ~ 
roots awaken in my head./ But I've 
no spade to follow . . ./ Between my 





pen rests./ I'll dig with it.” 

The digging has thus far unearthed 
five volumes of poetry, including the best- 
seller Field Work (1979). Sweeney Astray, 
to be published next May by Farrar, Straus 
& Giroux, provides a festival of Heaneyan 
contradictions. The hero is a modernist 
ideal: wounded, cunning, lyrical and de- 
ranged. His name inescapably recalls T.S. 
Eliot's Irish vulgarian “Apeneck Sweeney 

. among the nightingales.” Yet Hea- 
ney’s man is not a commoner but a king, 
and he does not merely listen to birds, he 
becomes one. Sweeney Astray is in fact not 
an original poem but a brilliant rendition 
of the 7th century Irish legend Buile 
Suibne. In it, Mad Sweeney slays an inno- 
cent psalmist and is cursed for his great of- 
fense by St. Ronan: “It is God’s decree/ 
bare to the world he'll always be.” There- 
after, the king loses a battle, a mind and an 
identity when he is reduced to a pitiable 
creature, “wind-scourged, stripped/ like a 
winter tree/ clad in black frost/ and frozen 
snow.” Flailed by the seasons, run to earth 
by his enemies, Sweeney, in the epic tradi- 
tion, finally earns redemption through suf- 
fering. In this role, says Heaney, he stands 
both for every man and for the artist, “dis- 
placed, guilty, assuaging himself by his 
utterance.” 

Those words are uttered in a melodic 
Irish intonation by a man who could have 
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finger and my thumb/ The squat Seamus Heaney: a voice to resonate beyond the Irish Sea 


&é the bark of foxes 
echoing below me, 

the wolves behind me 

howling and rending— 


their vapoury tongues, 
their low-slung speed 
shaken off like nightmare 
at the foot of the slope. 


If I show my heels 
Lam hobbled by guilt. 
lama sheep 

without a fold... 


A starry frost will come 
dropping on pools 
and I'll be astray here 


~ on unsheltered heights: 


herons calling 

in cold Glenelly, 
flocks of birds quickly 
coming and going. 


I prefer the elusive 
rhapsody of blackbirds 
to the garrulous blather 


of men and women. 
99 








| modeled for Eliot’s caricature. Currently 
82 








a poet in residence at Harvard, Heaney is 
hardly noticed on campus or strolling the 
Boston waterfront. At 44, he checks in at 
5 ft. 10 in. and 200 Ibs.; with his shock of 
thinning gray hair and the thick-fingered 
_ hands of a farmer, like his father’s 
sand grandfather's before him, he 
zmight pass for an immigrant long- 
2 shoreman or an off-duty officer. But 
=the appearance is what he calls “the 
zgreat fur coat of attitude.” Beneath 
it is a wary, hypersensitive poet, 
alive to the nuances of speech and 
feeling. 

In his spartan rooms at Har- 
vard’s Adams House, the poet can 
be persuaded to summon up his 
youth in County Derry, outside Bel- 
fast. “I was one of eight surviving 
children,” he recalls. One of his ear- 
liest poems, “Mid-Term Break,” 
records the funeral of his young 
brother, struck by a car and buried 
in “a four foot box, a foot for every 
year.” Young Seamus might have 
followed his father into the fields, 
had he not been introduced as a 
teen-ager to the poetry of Gerard 
Manley Hopkins, the English Ro- 
man Catholic convert who became 
a priest and master poet. “A 
verse of his described an old farm- 
yard and talked about ‘weeds, in 
wheels, shoot long and lovely and 

“4 lush.’ Something in that language 
* = touched some secret storage of im- 
agery that had been there, in my 
mind, since my childhood in the 
outback.” 

The storage room was thoroughly 
ransacked after graduation from Queens 
University in Belfast, where he was a 
scholarship student. Teaching in a North- 
ern Irish secondary school, writing at 
night and on weekends, Heaney pub- 
lished two volumes of poetry, Death of a 
Naturalist and Door into the Dark. But it 
was not until 1972 that he reversed the 
procedure, choosing poetry as his main 
work and lecturing as a sideline. He also 
chose to move south, to County Wicklow, 
a suburb of Dublin, with his wife Marie 
and their three children. “I felt that by 
throwing up my job and moving and tak- 
ing the risk of confronting my own empti- 
ness I had the right to the word poet.” 

Since that epochal year, the poet has 
published continuously, contributing crit- 
icism to scores of quarterlies, editing oth- 
ers, bringing his admixture of exuberance 
and melancholia to packed houses at Eu- 
ropean and American colleges. “I have 
long insisted that the artist who works 
within the university system pays his way 
in society,” says Heaney. “There's a 
strong puritanical streak in me that still 
believes it.” 

That streak is well hidden in Hea- 
ney’s verse, which, like Yeats’, mixes the 
familiar—domestic animals, the aroma of 
a country afternoon, the benison of a 
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Did you buy your air conditioner 
in the carly 70's or before? It had 
a life expectancy of something 
like 10-15 years, which means 
that if you own one of those old 
ones, you're risking a midsummer 
night’s breakdown, something no- 
body needs at all. Look: we'll buy 
that old thing from you, regard- 
less of its make, if you replace it 
with one of our new energy- 
efficient models. A new Carrier 
unit plus a service contract—a 
health insurance policy for that 
important piece of equipment— 
and you'll be prepared for what- 
ever summer brings. At the very 
least, you should have your par- 
ticipating Carrier Dealer check 
your system over—and look up 
the buy-up value of your old one 
in his blue book. You'll find him 
in the Yellow Pages. Or, call 
1 (800) C-A-R-R-I-E-R. Soon. 
rr. (ees ee ee ree ee) See ee 
This introductory offer cou- 
pon is worth $10 off on an in- 
spection of any make of air 
i conditioner, heat pump, or fur- 9 
nace by a participating Carrier 
Dealer, until 4/30/84. Single 
| family units only, please, and 
I one coupon use per family. j 
Void where prohibited. 
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Books 
homecoming—with the stuff of legend— 
myth-haunted Gaelic songs, the discovery 
of a 1,000-year-old man buried in peat. 
For Heaney, objects always cast a long 
shadow: the observation of a skunk, of all 
animals, brings on a longing for his absent 
wife: “Your head-down, tail-up hunt in a 
bottom drawer/ For the black plunge-line 
nightdress.”” 

No erotic or pastoral turn can long al- 
lay the great sorrow of Irish history 
Sometimes Heaney confronts it head on, 
as in “Requiem for the Croppies,” com- 
posed in memory of the Catholic farm 
boys who fought the Protestant armies 
nearly two centuries ago, “on Vinegar 
Hill, the fatal conclave,” where “terraced 
thousands died, shaking scythes at can- 
non.” Even these acrimonious lines have 
not satisfied some Irish nationalists who 
criticize him for refusing to write anti- 
British broadsides. Counters Heaney: 
“The job of the artist is to make works 
of art, not to be involved in one cause or 
another.” 

Nonetheless, he speaks frequently of 
the broken lives up north, of a cousin 
killed in the Belfast conflict, of the cycle 
of poverty and rage. “Bigotry is a fact of 
life in the north, where I grew up,” says 
Heaney. “But I do not think that killing is 
the way to correct it.” 

But those recollections are not enough 
to quash the spirit of a rooted soul who 
breaks up his four-month stay at Harvard 
with frequent trips back to Dublin. There 
he lives on the same Sandymount Strand 
where James Joyce’s hero Stephen Deda- 
lus began his wanderings in Ulysses. On 
his return, the Dublin Dedalus can be 
found at his desk or, more likely, speaking 
extempore at one of several local watering 
spots, where he likes to empty “a jar or 
two” and, when the spirit moves him, 
break into song. Mindful of such bibulous 
predecessors as Dylan Thomas and Bren- 
dan Behan, he acknowledges, “People ex- 
pect that of me. And I do not disappoint 
them.” 

Heaney is not above making fun of 
himself, as he did two years ago when he 
addressed the Fordham University grad- 
uation and used his newly granted title of 
doctor to prescribe “whisky galore” to the 
school’s students. Still, those who expect 
yet another rollicking Irish boyo will be 
let down. Heaney believes that “the fak- 
ing of feeling is a sin against the imagina- 
tion,” and he would rather be mute than 
imitate some sophomore’s idea of a free- 


| versifier. His most salient characteristic 


at Harvard or Dublin is in fact a cheerful 
quiet—until an inspiration strikes him. 
These silences are explained in a long, 
autobiographical poem, Station Island, in 
which the ghost of James Joyce stands on 
a far shore. “Let others wear the sack- 
cloth and the ashes,” says the exiled writ- 
er. “Let go, let fly, forget./ You've listened 
long enough. Now strike your note.” The 
next voice you hear will be that of Seamus 
Heaney, a striking poet in every sense of 


the word —By Peter Stoler 
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Victims 
“SON” by Jack Olsen 
Atheneum; 434 pages; $17.95 





he retelling of atrocious crimes has 

produced a genre almost as perni- 
cious as the criminals. Typically, the 
malefactor is made-into a symbol of his 
surroundings: his private ailments are 
seen as social ills, his wrongdoings merely 
the carrying out of humanity’s dark im- 
pulses. In his psychobiography, the vic- 
tims become only walk-ons, subordinated 
toa drama in which everyone is somehow 
responsible and therefore no one is truly 
guilty. 

Jack Olsen will have none of this. In 
“Son” he is relentlessly out to study the 





we ‘€ 
Fred Coe after his arrest in Spokane _ 
| Junk food, hairstyles and a variety of voices. 





evildoer and finger those who made him 
go wrong. His subject is a well-dressed, 
intelligent real estate agent who was 
eventually convicted of committing four 
brutal rapes in Spokane, Wash., in the 
late "70s and was suspected of having 
committed dozens more. The victims 
were housewives, career women and 
schoolgirls ranging in age from 14 to 51. 
Public officials suppressed news of the 
savage attacks; they wanted no hints of a 
crime wave in the Lilac City. But word 
got around, and stocks of Mace and hand- 
guns were soon depleted. The under- 
manned police force began to work over- 
time, picking up vagrants, drug addicts 
and recidivists, but with no success. 

Fred Coe was nota suspect. His father, 
Gordon, was the soft-spoken managing 
editor of the local afternoon paper; his 
family, respected residents of the city’s 
South Hill district. Extroverted, with a 
live-in girlfriend, flashy cars and mercan- 
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gies, Coe fit no precinct’s violent-crime 
profile. But his private life might have 
come from a chapter of Krafft-Ebing. 

Drawing on extensive interviews with 
Coe’s companion, Virginia Perham, Ol- 
sen details the rage behind the go-getter 
smile. The vaunted independence was in | 
fact financed by parental handouts. Often 
impotent, Coe bragged of his sexual prow- 
ess to Perham as if she had not witnessed 
his failures. He alternately fasted and 
gorged on junk food, used the name Kevin 
with girlfriends and clients and spoke in a 
variety of voice inflections. “Knowing 
Fred Coe,” said a schoolmate, “was like 
having a platoon of friends.” 

Every man in the platoon was in 
thrall to Mommy dearest; at 31, Fred 
could not resist the pill-popping, unstable 
Ruth Coe, who was often his “date” at re- 
alty open houses. She also accompanied 
him on frequent hairstyling appoint- 
ments. “If Kevin hesitated in the middle 
of a sentence,” recalled the receptionist, 
“Mrs. Coe would fill in the word. They're 
that close!” Then, one evening, after a 
quarrel about his lack of accomplishment, 
Ruth vandalized Coe’s car. “Don’t let Son 
upset you,” she once told Perham. “He’s 
not worth it.” Perham, a horrified witness 
to their scenes, came to see Ruth as Coe’s 
“judge, jury and executioner, Gordon as 
futile peacemaker and a child called Son | 
in the middle.” 

Son avenged the humiliations by 
choosing targets who resembled his dark- 
haired mother, sometimes jamming a 
gloved hand far down their throats. The 
brutal attacks were accompanied by ob- 
scene verbal abuse, threats of death and 
curiously polite asides. After the rape of 
“Sunshine” Shelly Monahan, a popular 
Spokane disc jockey, Coe asked the bat- 
tered woman in executive tones, “How do 
you plan to further your radio career?” 

When he came to the attention of the 
authorities, Coe was shadowed for several | 
weeks before he was finally arrested. At 
the trial the Coe family , 
refused an insanity plea=® 
and opted for total denial. 
They played the part: 
of wronged aristocracy, °+ 
writes Olsen: “Well-chis- 
eled faces, straight noses, 
full lips, darkly gleam- 
ing eyes, careful coiffures. 
Camelots old and new had 
never produced a more al- 
luringly matched set.” But 
that was only for show. 
Offstage, Coe tried to per- Jack Olsen 
suade friends to destroy 
evidence, Olsen says, and the oldest vic- 
tim made Ruth exclaim, “She’s much too 
ugly to be a convincing witness.” 

After Coe was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to life plus 75 years, one of the 
longest sentences ever handed down in 
the state, his mother became obsessed 
with revenge. Ruth wanted a hired gun to 
murder the court officers, but she made 


| 













| the mistake of talking to an undercover 
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IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
HOW BETA HI-FI WILL 
TURN ON YOUR TELEVISION, 
TURN ON YOUR STEREO. 


Go ahead, turn on your 
stereo and listen to your favor- 
ite music. Take a moment to 
hear how good it sounds 

Now turn on your television 
It looks good, but you'll notice 
that something's missing: great 
sound. And that's always been 
the problem. You could enjoy 
what you're watching—or 
what you're listening to, but 
never together 

Which is why Sony created 
Beta Hi-Fi. A videocassette 
recorder that connects to your 
television and stereo—finally 
giving you the best of both! 

















to the lc udest sounds an aud: mediur an handle 
Notice we didn't call it just 
stereo—Beta Hi-Fi goes 
beyond any ordinary stereo 
experience. As you can see on 
the chart, new Beta Hi-Fi from 
Sony has sound quality better 


than any AM or FM stereo 
broadcast, any stereo LP stereo 
cassette or reel-to-reel tape. It's 
even better than you get at 
most movie theaters 

If Beta Hi-Fi were hooked 
up to your stereo and televi- 
sion right now, you'd experi- 
ence movies, concerts and 
music video in ways you never 
could before: Suddenly, the 
sound blows you away, your 
TV picture seems larger— 
almost three-dimensional 
You'Te engulfed in the power 
and action of movies like Raid- 
ers of the Lost Ark...the pulsat- 
ing rhythms of Flashdance 
the dramatic intensity of An 
Officer and a Gentleman...the 
spectacular rock video of 
David Bowie 

That's only a hint of what 
Beta Hi-Fi is really like. To find 
out for yourself, go to your 
local Sony dealer for a dem- 
onstration. While you're there, 
check out all the Beta Hi-Fi 
movies, concerts and Video 
45's™ already available. No 
other format can give you such 


SONY. 


THE ONE AND ONLY 








a broad selection of pre- 
recorded tapes that look and 
sound as good. And to help 
you stay up-to-the-second, 
Sony’s got a special toll-free 
number you can call for the 
latest titles and where to get 
them: 1-800-221-9982 (1-800- 
522-5229 in New York) 

So for the most exciting 
home entertainment experi- 
ence available, just say “I want 
the Sony Beta Hi-Fi” It's like 
nothing you've ever seen 
and heard! 


MAZDA B2000 
SUNDOWNER. LOWEST- 
PRICED TRUCK IN 
AMERICA WITH ALL THESE 
STANDARD FEATURES. 


Looking for an extraordinary 
truck value? You found it. Mazda 
B2000 Sundowner. In today’s mar- 
ket, you won't find a truck priced 
as low that offers you as much: 

A. 5-speed overdrive trans- 
mission. B. Swing-out side vent 
windows; tinted a throughout. 
C. Full cut-pile carpeting, breath- 


37 





able vinyl 


1olstery, 3-passenger 
seat with tilt-forward seatback. 


D.P205 
E. Trip odometer. FE. Dual door 
mirrors. G. Handsome instru- 
ment panel plus stalk-mounted 
controls for turn signals, lights, 
wipers, washer. H. Blackout grille 
and bumper 

B2( 00 Sundowner also gives 
you a 2-litre OHC Engine, 1400- 
ib. payload capacity, 2-speed 
wipers/washer with intermittent 
action, power-assisted brakes 
remote releases for hood ar 
fuel-filler door, maintenance-free 
battery, and more. 


Experienced drivers buckle up. 





75R14 steel-belted radials. 
Mazda truc 


For a full list of standard features 
and complete information about 
write to the following 
address for a free catalog: 
Mazda B2000 Truck Offer 
Box 
Orange, 


omparisot 
ther, Highway mileage 
Mwy. mpg. 26 Est. mpg. 
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Who helps busy executives avoid 


circumlocution? 


Circumlocution isn’t running around in circles. 
But it can leave your audience doing just that 


because it means using an unnecessarily 
large number of words to express 
an idea. 

Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary, just published, can help. 
This new edition of America’s best- 
selling dictionary has almost 160,000 
entries including thousands of new 
ones, all defined clearly, concisely, and 
accurately. And at many of those prob- 
lem words, you'll find authoritative 
essays on contemporary usage. 

Webster's Ninth New Collegiate 
Dictionary. It’s the one to turn to 
when you want to know about 
the language. 

Take our word for it. 


MERRIAM- 
More people take 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER 1983 
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our word for it. 






























The main reason they're not on the street, 
is the Boys Club on the block. 


Growing up is hard enough. The 
streets don't make it any easier. A kid 
needs a place to grow besides the 
street. And next to home, there’s no 
place like a Boys Club. 

You see, a Boys Club really 
is more than just a club. It’s a 
place where a kid connects 


BOYS CLUB 


with the promise of a future. No 
wonder over 1,200,000 kids keep 
coming to 1,100 Boys Club facilities 
all across America. 

Beating the streets isn’t easy. 
But with the help of a strong 
Boys Club, a kid has much 
more than a fighting chance. 


The Club that beats the streets. 
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tracked it to its source. 





policeman playing the part of a Mafia hit 
man. “I would love to see [the prosecutor] 
just an addlepated vegetable,” she told 
him. “I mean diapers and all the rest of 
it ... Dead is great. But I do think he 
should suffer.” 

As Olsen continually indicates, suffer- 
ing is the operative word in the lives of al- 
most everyone in “Son.” Without pruri- 
ence, he adds up the aftermath of Coe’s 
vicious spree: years later, some of his vic- 
tims cannot stand to be touched, a few are 
frigid, and all are afflicted by violent 
dreams. Monahan’s marriage ended in di- 
vorce. Said her husband: “We'd had a 
good marriage, and after that we just 
started to go apart.” Alone, she slept in a | 
closet. To her, “night smells different 
from day. Night smells like rape.” 

The dictionary defines rape as an 
“outrageous violation” and a victim as 
“someone badly used.” It is to Olsen’s 
great credit that, in a strangely hypnotic, 
grieving book, he provides these phrases 
with a human dimension. ‘“Motiveless 
malignity” is a fine phrase in Orhello; in 
contemporary life, evil generally has a 
reason, however perverted. Olsen has 
—By LD. Reed | 
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~Y The distinctive look of an 
*E-COM® letter carries a lot of 
weight with recipients. The bold blue 
stripe conveys a sense of urgency. So the 
message inside is conveyed effectively. 
| Consider the impact E-COM service could give 
your sales letters, promotional announcements and in- 
voices. Then consider the fact that with E-COM service, the Post 
Office computer does all the work. You simply have your messages 
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Of Hotels, Hoods and a Mermaid 








Four new films, but only a finny romance is a hit 


SPLASH 
It is axiomatic: ifa man falls in love with a 
mythical creature in a movie, the result is 
bound to be a gagging spoonful of whim- 
sy. All credit, then, to Splash for having a 
mermaid capable of turning her fins into 
shapely gams flop up on Manhattan’s in- 
salubrious shores, where a quick educa- 
tion in paranoia, cynicism and the perils 
of materialism has ever been available to 
out-of-towners. For from that unpromis- 
ing situation emerges a romantic comedy 
that is as salty and bracing as a plunge 
in the surf. Whenever Daryl Hannah, as 
the sweetly shallow creature from the 
deep, and Tom Hanks, as the produce 
merchant who loves her, start to get 
goopy, there is a New York City street 
person available to 
assert the reality prin- 
ciple: Eugene Levy, 
splendid as a mad sci- 
entist who seems to 
, have wandered in from 
' a Jaws sequel, or John 
Candy, fine as a man 
who thinks Penthouse 
centerfolds are philo- 
sophical statements. 
Before Director 
Ron Howard and his 
gargle of writers (Lowell Ganz, Baba- 
loo Mandel and Bruce Jay Friedman) ar- 
range a satisfactorily romantic ending 
for their odd couple, they also manage to 
satirize everything from presidential 
politics to daytime television. They 
are a jostling, busily observant, funda- 
mentally good-natured crew, and audi- 
ences are well advised to take a plunge on 
Splash. — By Richard Schickel 


AGAINST ALL ODDS 

Against All Odds is one of those remakes 
that inexplicably leave out everything 
that was interesting and memorable in 
the original in order to concentrate on 
the conventional and the routine. Eric 
Hughes’ screenplay is based on Out of the 
Past, which may be the most deliriously 
convoluted film noir ever made, and the 
new picture retains the clockwork heart 
of the 1947 Robert Mitchum movie: a 
gangster hires an investigator to find the 
woman who has run away from him; 
when hunter and hunted meet and fall in 
love, the hood suffers a criminal loss of 
temper. But it has misplaced the suffering 
romantic soul of its model, which ex- 
pressed itself through narration and dia- 
logue that recollected tacky things past in 
tough, cynically charged metaphors and 
through images as shadowed as an ambig- 
uous memory. It was all rather as if Philip 
Marlowe had decided to stake out his sus- 
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pect disguised as Mar- 
cel Proust. 

Director Taylor 
Hackford, who did An 
Officer and a Gentle- 
man, has banished 
darkness from his re- 
make and told memory 
to take a hike. He 
works in a relentlessly 
sun-drenched present, 
and his central figures 
(Jeff Bridges, Rachel Ward and James 
Woods) are used as symbols, not of the 
past’s sweet cheats but of tedious corrup- 
tion and the lost paradise of Los Angeles. 
The result is a flat, dumbly brutal movie, 
full of overplotted complexity and empty 
of all emotional resonance, except that 
provided by the presence of Jane Greer 
(the original film’s dark lady, here doing a 
supporting role) and Richard Widmark, 
who stalked many a stylish mean street in 
better movie days. Their participation is 
both a pleasure and a curse. Simply by 
lending their veteran gifts to this retread, 
they remind us that progress is not Holly- 
wood’s most important product. -R.S. 


THE HOTEL NEW HAMPSHIRE 

One can almost hear this eager whisper 
down the corridors of Orion Pictures: 
“The Hotel New Hampshire could be the 
Tom Jones of the American ’80s."" Same 
director (Tony Richardson), same teem- 
ing fresco of endearing eccentrics, same 
Rabelaisian appetite for sex as the main 
course in the banquet of life, same giddy 
mixture of the farcical and the funereal, 
same pilfering of every silent-comedy 
trick from fast-motion camerabatics to 
actors who step out of character to wink 
knowingly at the audience. 

Big difference, though. The domestic 
surrealism of John Irving's novel, a sort of 
tragicomic You Can't Take It with You, 
surrenders to the discipline of cinema nar- 
rative only after a struggle. His characters 
operate on obsession and whim (“I'm a 
grizzly bear!” “I've got to have sex with my 
sister!" “Hey, kids, let’s all move to Vien- 
na!”) as the labyrinthine logic of Fate gives 
way to an author's caprice. On this Wild 
Mouse ride of moods 
and motives, Life goes 
on, Death comes in, 
windows open, options 
close. Try making a 
movie out of that. 

Richardson, who 
also wrote the screen- 
play, has tried his 
hardest to be both free 
and faithful to the sto- 
ry, and with considera- Sensible Jodie 


Temptress Rachel 











bly more brio than was displayed in the 
lamentable screen adaptation of Irving’s 
previous book, the wondrous The World 
According to Garp. As in the synopsis- 
defying novel, the Berry family muddles 
through the mismanagement of a bunch 
of hotels, half a dozen dalliances and 
more than any family’s rightful share of 
abrupt deaths. Trouble is, both the film 
and the characters are as preposterously 
buoyant as the giant balloon animals in a 
Thanksgiving Day parade. They rarely 
touch the earth, which makes it hard for 
them to touch a moviegoer’s heart. 

From among the large cast, many re- 
cruited from the New York stage, kudos 
goes to: Jodie Foster, sensibly raunchy as 
the eldest Berry child; Rob Lowe, as her 
brother, who registers the dreamy horni- 
ness of adolescence; Lisa Banes as the 
most tolerant of mothers in a patriarchal 
family; and Jennie Dundas as Lilly, the 
half-pint-size author for whom life is just 
too short. These attractive actors often 
come close to embodying Irving’s mes- 
sage: the adhesives of blood and affection 
can help even a weird family stick togeth- 
er like Velcro. —By Richard Corliss 


MIKE’S MURDER 
Most “overnight stars” have a few skele- 
tons in their closets: low-budget movies 
made when they were struggling for atten- | 
tion, then exhumed by some fringe distrib- 
utor trying tocash in on 
a brand name. Mike's 
Murder, which stars 
Debra Winger as a 
bank teller lured into 
the paranoia of the co- 
caine underworld, is a 
skeleton in a_ super- 
closet: the picture was 
made in 1982 between 
Winger’s two big hits, 
An Officer and a Gentle- 
man and Terms of En- 
dearment, and was perpetrated by James 
Bridges, the writer-director whose previ- 
ous films include The China Syndrome and 
Urban Cowboy. The pedigree of Mike's 
Murder matters not; this picture is a dog. 
Bridges must have spent a lot of time 
recently watching bad French movies. 
Every cliché of existential anomie—the 
aimless driving, the heavy smoking, the 
elliptical dialogue, the motel-room 





| angst—has been imported to the seedier 


suburbs of Los Angeles. Saddest of all is 
the use to which Winger, who shares lau- 
rels with Sissy Spacek as the most affect- 
ing and natural of Hollywood’s bright 
young actresses, has been put. Forced to 
play a woman with no past and little pres- 
ence, who is part blah and part blasé, 
Winger discards her quirky charms to 
walk through the movie like a puzzled 
zombie. Did she do Mike's Murder as a fa- 
vor to Bridges, who in Urban Cowboy gave 
Winger her first meaty role? It looks more 
like penance. RC. 
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Milestones | 


DIVORCED. Sting (real name Gordon Sum- 
ner), 32, spiky-haired lead singer for the 
rock group the Police; by Frances 
Tomelty, 36, English stage actress; after | 
eight years of marriage (the last two living 
apart), two children; in London. 









ease 
ont save 


DIED. Tito Gobbi, 70, Italian baritone con- 


sidered one of the finest singing actors of 
R 4 his generation, best known for such oper- 
atic roles as the sinister Scarpia in Tosca, 


Iago in Ofello, and the title character in 


Redeem it now. — That's 60¢ a day. That's all it takes. Rigoletto; of cancer; in Rome. 

Please mailit. | Tohelp give achild who has so little a ' 
There’sachild chance in life. DIED. Eleanor Gehrig, 79, widow of New 
waiting. There's a needy child waiting for York Yankee Star Lou Gehrig; in New 


iti = : =e what ‘ York City. A high-spirited Chicago so- 
seen i the aaa , asanaial 5 cialite, Eleanor Twitchell met the base- 
helpthiscoupon ~ You don't need to send any money ball slugger at Chicago's Comiskey Park 
can bring. today. Just mail in the coupon and and married him in 1933. Their life to- 
Through find out what it means to be a spon- gether, dramatized in the 1942 movie The 
ildren’s Fund, youcan _ sor. We'll send you a child’s photo- é Pride of the Yankees and the 1977 TV film 
help a needy child more than youcan graph and family background A Love Affair, ended after eight years, 
imagine. A child whose only abun- information. You'll learn how the i with his death at 37 of amyotrophic later- 
dance is poverty. Whose constant child will be helped. And how you al sclerosis. 





companion is hunger. Whose familiar can share the life of your sponsored = 

enemy is disease. child by writing anireccivine letters DIED. William Powell, 91, suave actor whose 
For just $18a month, youcangivea_ in return. resonant voice and easygoing elegance 

child nourishing meals, decent cloth- Please, don’t save this coupon. made him ae Movies; pre-eminent 

ing, medical care, achancetogoto Send it in right now. You can give a oar tae gent eatin he Palm Seema. 

school, or whatever is needed most. child hope. And love. Calif. His silky good looks and pencil-thin 


mustache first got him typed as a villain 
in silent films, but when sound arrived, 
Powell became an expert at sophisticated 
comedy, appearing in such films as My 
Man Godfrey, The Great Ziegfeld (both 
1936) and most unforgettably the six Thin 
Man movies (1934-47), in which he and 
Co-Star Myrna Loy were Nick and Nora 
Charles, the models for dozens of witty 
Hollywood sleuths to follow, Powell aged 
gracefully on-screen, playing the irascible 
patriarch in the 1947 film Life With Fa- 
ther (for which he received one of his 
three Oscar nominations) and the ship’s 
doctor in his final film, Mister Roberts 
(1955). 


Dr. James MacCracken 
CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc 
Box 26511, Richmond, VA 23261 


I WISH TO SPONSOR A CHILD IN: 

Bolivia girl O boy 0 either O 
Brazil girl O boy O either O 
Guatemala girl O boy 0 either 0 
India girl O boy O either O 
Indonesia girl O boy O either 0 
Kenya girl O boy O either O 
Mexico girl O boy 0 either 0 
Philippines girl O boy 0 either O 
Thailand girl O boy O either O 
Uganda girl O boy 0 either 0 


0 Any child who needs my help from country where need is greatest. 
If you would like to sponsor more than one child in any of the above 
countries, please specify the number in box[es] of your choice. 


PLEASE SEND MY INFORMATION PACKAGE TODAY. 

CO) I want to learn more about the child assigned to me. If I accept the 
child, I'll send my first sponsorship payment of $18 within 10 days. Or 
I'll return the photograph and other material so you can ask someone 
else to help. 

0 I prefer to send my first payment now, and I enclose my first 
monthly payment of $18 for each child. 

0) I cannot sponsor a child but would like to contribute $ 





DIED. Martin Niemdiler, 92, German theolo- 
gian, preacher and pacifist who spent sev- 
en years in Nazi concentration camps for 
his outspoken opposition to Adolf Hitler; 
in Wiesbaden, West Germany. A U-boat 
commander during World War I, he be- 
came a minister in the Lutheran Evan- 
gelical Church in 1924. Though an early 
Nazi supporter, Niemdller led the clerical 
opposition after Hitler came to power in 
1933, crying, “Not you, Herr Hitler, but 
God is my Fihrer.” Hitler responded by 
sending him to the Sachsenhausen con- 
centration camp in 1938 and later to Da- 
chau. After the war’s end, Nieméller 
worked to rebuild the Protestant Church 
in Germany, and served as co-president of 
the World Council of Churches from 1961 
to 1968. He continued to propound con- 
troversial views, arguing that Germans 
must bear collective guilt for World War 
II, defending pacifism resolutely and op- 


f Christian Children’ Fund, Inc. @ 22222 23 s520Gome’ 
if nist policies, including U.S. involvement 

in Viet Nam. 
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Looking for a Lost Generation 





oO ne of the quirks of 20th century music 
is that Italian opera should have gone 
into such decline. Italy, after all, gave 
birth to bel canto, and is the homeland of 
Rossini, Bellini and Verdi. Yet the effer- 
vescent melodic line that began with 
Monteverdi during the Renaissance ex- 
hausted itself with the death of Giacomo 
Puccini in 1924, and has been only fitfully 
revived by such contemporary figures as 
the late Luigi Dallapiccola. There is, it 
| seems, a lost generation of Italian opera 
composers. But what happened to them? 
Last week the Metropolitan Opera of- 
fered a few clues as it staged a new produc- 
tion of Riccardo Zandonai’s hot-blooded 
thriller Francesca da Rimini. First per- 
| formed in 1914, Francesca was one of a 
number of works that attempted to tran- 
scend romantically the naturalistic action 
of verismo, using the more advanced har- 
monic language and orchestral technique 
of Wagner to create a new direction for op- 
era. In La Fanciulla del West (1910), Puc- 
cini had pointed the way, and several 
younger men were eager to inherit his 
mantle: Italo Montemezzi, with L’Amore 
dei Tre Re (1913); Ildebrando Pizzetti, 
with Fedra (1915); and Zandonai. But the 
attempt failed; although all three contin- 
ued to compose into the mid-century, it 
was left to Puccini to write fine to tradi- 
tional Italian opera with Turandot, which 
premiered posthumously in 1926. 
Zandonai’s failure was primarily due 
to the lack ofa strong individual style. For 
all its harmonic piquancies and orchestral 
sleight of hand, the score of Francesca 
sounds derivative—a touch of Puccini, a 
sprinkle of Debussy, a pinch of Wagner. 
Further, it lacks a single memorable mel- 
ody, the essential ingredient that keeps a 
relic like Francesco Cilea’s Adriana 














The Met stages Zandonai’s Francesca da Rimini 


Lecouvreur on the boards. Its plot, howev- 
er, is operatic gold. Based on a play by 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, it recounts an epi- 
sode from Dante’s /nferno. Francesca (So- 
prano Renata Scotto) is tricked into mar- 
rying the deformed Gianciotto (Baritone 
Cornell MacNeil) when his handsome 
brother Paolo (Tenor Placido Domingo) 
comes courting in his place. Inevitably, 
though, wife and brother-in-law fall into 


an adulterous embrace and are discovered | 


by Gianciotto, who murders them. 

To its credit, the Met has given Fran- 
cesca the full star treatment. Domingo is 
in top form, Scotto’s kittenish acting is ap- 
propriate, even if her distressing vocal 
wobble is not, and MacNeil’s fraying bari- 
tone sounds better than it has in years. 
Ezio Frigerio’s sets evoke both the splen- 
dor and the asceticism of medieval Ra- 
venna and Rimini, but Director Piero 
Faggioni compensates for the music’s 
static quality by moving the cast around a 
bit too hectically. The second act, howev- 
er, is spectacular. It depicts a ferocious 
battle between the Guelphs and the Ghib- 
ellines, replete with whizzing crossbow ar- 
rows and hurtling fireballs. Conductor 
James Levine goes straight for the jugular, 
giving Francesca’s high quotient of lust 
and mayhem its full due. 

Despite the flaws, there is ample rea- 
son to stage a curiosity like Francesca. A 
steady diet of masterpieces serves to dull, 
rather than heighten, the appreciation of 
those qualities that set genius apart from 
talent. If more great composers were 
heard in historical context, the magnitude 
of their achievements might be more ap- 
parent. With its fiery plot and ripe score, 
Francesca makes for an invigorating eve- 
ning in the opera house. Sometimes that is 
enough. —By Michael Walsh 
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MAKER'S MARK DISTILLERY 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


“Any self-respecting 
whisky that lays 
claim to greatness 
ought to have 
an honest cork, 
not a screw cap.” 


F.S., New York 


We quite agree. 


If only you knew how hard 
we tried to use a cork. We 
just couldn't find any that 
would hold up when we hand- 
dipped the neck of each bot- 
tle into the hot 400° wax. 


The corks just kept falling 
apart. And the problem 
became what do we do now? 


It was the kind of question 
the big package-goods mar- 
keters would have solved 
with research, testing, con- 
sultants and focus groups. 


My mother settled it for us. 
She said she liked the wax 
and that was that. 


If you haven't been able to 
locate a bottle of Maker's 
Mark (albeit sans cork), but 
would like to, write us. We'll 
do our best to head you in 
the right direction. 


Soarmuls, Su 
sa Bill Samuels Jr., barra = 
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Y, KY 40037, 90 PROX 


Essay 





Whose Country Is It Anyway? 





he Supreme Court last week reached a decision allowing 

cities to display Nativity scenes, after considering whether 
minority interests would be impaired. At the same time, the Sen- 
ate began debate on a constitutional amendment to counteract 
the Supreme Court’s 1962 decision on school prayer, which had 
come into being only because of a perceived infringement of mi- 
nority rights. That these matters are hurled about the court 
would seem to suggest they are legal puzzles dealing with the 
First and 14th Amendments. But the issue also involves human 
feelings. When a member of a minority loses a sense of belonging 
to the country, the country deliberates, sometimes changes 
shape, and occasionally comes apart. 

To anyone but an American this may seem preposterously 
unfair, not to say illogical. If most Americans, being Christian, 
want créches in the public squares and prayers in the public 
schools, why should they be forced to back down for a discomfit- 
ed handful? Whose country is it anyway? And then there is the 
time-honored (and politically useful) association of the national 
identity with God. In spite of radicals 
like Jefferson and Madison, who erected 
the so-called wall of separation between 
church and state, the fact is that from 
the start the Government has been 
bound up with religion. In the majority’s 
name are there Army chaplains, House 
and Senate chaplains, prayers for Con- 
gress. Not even the Supreme Court 
meets without calling for God’s blessing. 

Why, then, does the majority not 
have the right to establish, through its 
Government, a religious character for 
the country? In most cases no harm is 
intended. Read the tepid nonsectarian 
prayer that led to the 1962 decision, and 
you wonder what all the breast beating 
was about: “Almighty God, we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon Thee, and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and our country.” Simi- 
larly, how could plaster-of-paris figures in Pawtucket, R.I., have 
alarmed anybody but the A.C.L.U., which brought the suit? 

The two issues are not the same size. Many who could not 
care less about the créche in Pawtucket would go to the wall of 
separation on the school-prayer decision, but both issues derive 
from minority protests. Without malice or belligerence, a Chris- 
tian could reasonably ask: Whose country is it anyway? 

Nor is thata question to which minorities reply automatically, 
“As much mine as yours.” No one really believes that, there being 
too much painful evidence to the contrary. Still, many members of 
minorities wholeheartedly enjoy their status because it gives them 
a useful relationship to the mainstream. Imamu Amiri Baraka 
(Leroi Jones) remarked that a black writer has an advantage be- 
cause, being black, he has been forced to live in an isolated room in 
the nation’s house, thus when he emerges from that room into the 
rest of the house, he knows the entire structure. So too for any 
Irishman, Chinese, Puerto Rican, a member ofa minority religion 
or of none at all. Without a sense of unbelonging, one might never 
cast a critical eye on the majority culture, which in a way minor- 
ities cherish for their difference from it. 

Then, too, minorities often take genuine pleasure in the cul- 
ture of the majority. Many Jews enjoy the Christmas season for its 
songs and geniality, without feeling put upon toconvert or run and 
hide. Buddhists may dye Easter eggs. Things inevitably get tense 
whenever a minority seeks to hold on to some cultural tenet that 
goes against the American grain (e.g., Mormons and polygamy), 





but in less extreme cases the tension works out to a compromise. 
Those who make concessions to the majority culture may be 
scorned as Uncle Toms or assimilationists, yet accommodation 
does not necessarily entail a loss of integrity or self-respect. If the 
hordes of immigrants who contemplated coming to America had 
notenvisioned some definable majority culture that they admired, 
they might not have made the trip in the first place. 

What, then, is the fuss about? Why on issues such as the Nativ- 
ity display and school prayer cannot the majority simply say, 
“Take it or leave it”? On the créche issue, that is what the court de- 
cided it could say, though not without a lot of irrelevant hand 
wringing about the “passive symbolism” of the Nativity display as 
opposed to the “active symbolism,” say, of the cross. (The distinc- 
tion is meaningless.) In the matter of school prayer, the court con- 
tinues to hold its ground, but why? And why not have an amend- 
ment allowing everyone to pray to his or her God, or to none? 

Four reasons. First, the voluntary nature of school prayer 
would be compromised by the fact that a public institution was 
_ - handling it. Second, no matter how ear- 
i Enestly school officials would protest that 
2 2the God referred to is anybody’s God, it is 
galmost inevitable that God in a public in- 
3stitution will appear to take on the reli- 
/3gion of the majority. A Jewish child 
=would know that he is being invited to 
} pray to a Christian God, who seems to 
ibear no resemblance to the God of his 
iB = Synagogue, and an atheist would have no 
*!=place in the scheme whatever. Third, 
school prayer does not allow full freedom 

of choice because it deals with children, 
_ and in an educational situation; if a 
school says, “Pray (or do what you feel 
like), a child assumes that prayer is a 
part of learning. Finally, school prayer 
violates a fundamental assumption of 
American life, one that has something to do with privacy, some- 
thing with freedom of speech, and something less codified and ex- 
plicit: that one ought to be able to retain one’s humanity without 
being made to feel a pariah in one’s own country. 

Of these four, the last may be the most important, since it 
goes to the heart of the minority-majority relationship. This is a 
country of outsiders, majority and minority alike. Government 
in America, for all its clauses and amendments, is basically a 
moral contract in which the minorities make concessions, but so 
does the majority. And the main concession the majority makes 
is never to use its power at the expense of individual humanity. 
How can one conduct prayers in a public institution without in- 
terfering with the sacrosanct relationship of a person with him- 
self? People in a democracy hold dual citizenship; they are citi- 
zens of their country and citizens of their souls. When the state 
starts imposing on the soul, democracy is in trouble. 

That President Reagan happens to be the one proposing the 
socialist solution to the American faith problem has its ironic el- 
ement, but is beside the point. Public opinion polls indicate 
there is a vast majority feeling that God is good for children and 
that the Government ought to say so. If by saying so, however, 
the Government begins to destroy its principles from the inside, 
what then? For a big place this is an awfully delicate country, 
the nettings so intricately drawn that everyone feels the same re- 
verberations. Even schoolchildren. It seems hard to believe that 
the whole enterprise could be endangered for one small child 
standing off to the side wondering if he belongs. But whose 
country is it anyway? —By Roger Rosenblatt 
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Todays Chevrolet 
Cavalier’s going 
like never before. 











































Chevrolet Cavalier. Cavalier 
sales are up over 100% * It's easy 
to see why. Front-wheel-drive 
Cavalier gives you some of the 
most advanced design and engi- 
neering you'll find today. 

More power than the lead- 
ing imports. Cavalier’s 2.0 Liter, 
high-compression, electronically 
fuel-injected engine cranks out 
more horsepower than Honda 
Accord, Nissan Sentra and Toyota 
Tercel. And Computer Command 
Control is designed to help keep 
your powerplant running at its 
peak. 

New Type 10 Coupe. Black-out 
trim, dual-outlet exhaust and avail- 
able F41 Sport Suspension help 
make the Type 10 a quick, nimble, 
fun-to-drive car 

Going, going, gone. Compare 
Chey tachi’ price to the 
imports. Then compare value. 
Cavalier Sedan, Coupe, Hatch- 
back and Wagon. Drive one today 
and see for yourself why Cavalier’s 
going like never before 

Today's Chevrolet. Bringing you 

the cars and trucks you want and 
need. That's what Taking Charge is 
all about 


“Based on a comparison of January-July, 1983, 
sales versus the same period last year 


Some Chevrolets are equipped with engines 

produced by other GM divisions, subsidiaries, 
Or affiliated companies worldwide. See your 

dealer for details 


OFFICIAL U.S. 
CARS AND TRUCKS 
OF THE XIV 
OLYMPIC WINTER 
GAMES 


CHEVROLET. 


taking charge 
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| With AT&T, you can dial a y 
| bBrevteleicemestteltenitneemerti mcomsets 
| United Kingdom or Ireland for just 
| $1.25. Additional minutes, only 76¢ y : 
each. So even a nice long visit is 
a bargain. Dial the call yourself 
any night from 6pm to 7am. 
No International Dialing in your 
area? You get the same low rate as c , 
long as special operator A ~~ 
assistance is not required. “alk — ws 
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AT&T. We Bring The World Closer. 


Region /Dialable Countries Rate Levels First minute Additional minute Hours 


UNITED KINGDOM / IRELAND Standard $2.08 26 7am-1pm 
Discount 1.56 Of 1pm-6pm 
Economy 1.25 7 6pm-7am 


13% federal excise tax. Want t ore? Call our International Information Service, toll free: 1800 874-4000 


